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Intellectual Cowardice. 


STATED at the beginning of this article that 

when this lesson of the war was understood it 

would be hushed up. The mind of man recoils 

from such horrors. We should be told, and we 

should, perhaps, persuade ourselves to believe, 
that neither we nor any civilized nation would adopt 
such a policy of set purpose. This is sheer moral and 
intellectual cowardice. We should be forced into it 
by the cold logic of necessity, even if we did not make 
it our professed intention. The ‘‘Laws of War’’ are 
mere hypocrisy, designed to perpetuate its existence’ 
In fact, they do not operate. War is the negation of 
all laws. What, then, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? Just this: You cannot make war by halves. 
Either militarism, navalism, and war in all their forms 
and manifestations must be resisted and swept away 
now, or we are definitely committed to preparations 
for destroying as many women, children, and non- 
combatants as possible—consciously, as a definite policy, 
and as the shortest, indeed the only, road to that orchard 
of death where the fruits of victory grow always out of 
reach of any living hand.—Mayor H. J. Gillespie, in the 
Herald (London). 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 














lip-reading. 


18-20 E. 41st Street 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 
To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Private and class instruction. Day and evening practise classes. Lectures by 


Normal training course throughout the year. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) - 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 





Ask for circulars. 


New York City 
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Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($/.50 net, postage extra), published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook’ for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 


the School or through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 
Normal School and award N. Y. 
School Diploma. 
Medal of Honor, Depariment of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Authorized to give 





Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 


Miss Lucy Exxia Case, Principal 
Miss ANNETTE GILMORE, Assistant Teacher 
Private Instruction, Weekly Practice Class, .Conversation 
Class for Advanced Pupils Normal Training Course 
1005 Story Bldg., B’way at 6th. Los Angeles, California 





PASADENA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy Etta CASE, Principal, 


512 Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway _St. Louis, Mo. 





MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, /rincipal 
Nitchie Method Used 
Conversation Classes 


7043 Jenkins Arcade 








Current Events Classes 


Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 


Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class 
MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Washington School of Lip-Readi 

Normal graduate of the New York School af . ne cf mm 

Miss Mary D. Suter - 
Washington, D. 2 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P."LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Mina, 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NorkTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvizasetH G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N.Y. 




















Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Private Lessons | 


: Hard of Hearing 
Pittsburgh, Pa. | 285 Delaware Avenue 








LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss LovuIsE Now in. MIss JANIE KINNIER, A.B. 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 





BUFFALO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss MARGARET ROBERTS 
Normal Graduate of the New York School for the 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR CLASS WORK 


BY CLARA M. ZIEGLER 


YO MUCH interesting material for 
class work has appeared in THE 
Voira Review of late, that I should like 
to show my gratitude by contributing two 
games which have worked well in my 
class. The quotations or questions were 
written on separate slips of paper and 
drawn by members of the class. The 
game may be played simply by having 
each one read the slip drawn for the 
class to guess the answer; or more inter- 
est and practise may be obtained by hav- 
ing the one who guesses the answer, with- 
out giving it directly, tell the circum- 
stances under which the remark was 
made, or tell some other item of interest 
about the author, and so make a double 
guessing game. 


BIBLE WOMEN 


1. What woman wanted to know too 
much? Eve. 

2. What foolish woman preferred look- 
ing backward to looking forward? Lot’s 
wife. 

3. What beautiful maiden offered to 
draw water for a stranger’s camels? Re- 
becca. 

4. Who sang a song of triumph before 
the hosts of Israel? Miriam. 

5. Who was the first person mentioned 
to adopt a child? Pharoah’s daughter. 

6. What woman kept a man’s devotion 
for seven years before he married her? 
Rachel. 

7. Whose daughter gave her life so 
that her father might keep his vow? 
Jephthah’s daughter. 


8. Who was one of the first women to 
occupy a public position? Deborah. 

g. Who was the lovely girl who went 
out to glean in the fields to support her 
mother-in-law? Ruth. 

10. What mother made a little coat for 
her small boy when he was away from 
home? Hannah. 

11. What witch was approached by a 
king? The Witch of Endor. 

12. What queen took a long journey 
to see a man of wisdom? The Queen 
of Sheba. 

13. What grateful mother kept a room 
prepared on the roof of her house for a 
prophet guest? The Shunamite woman. 

14. Whose barrel of meal and cruse of 
oil do we envy today? The widow of 
Zarephath. 

15. What beautiful queen used her in- 
fluence to save her race? Esther. 

16. Who was the first known woman 
to adopt the profession of barber? De- 
lilah. 

17. What woman scoffed at an angel’s 
promise? Sarah. 

18. Whose wifely devotion supported 
her husband through thick and thin? 
Sapphira. 

19. What young girl was too happy to 
show hospitality? Rhoda. 

20. Who was the forerunner of the 
Red Cross in making garments for the 
poor? Dorcas. 


WHO SAID IT, AND WHEN 


1. Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish 


BER. 
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from the earth—Abraham Lincoln, Get- 
tysburg address. 

2. All men are created free and 
equal.— Massachusetts Bill of Rights. 

3. Don’t give up the ship.—Capt. James 
Lawrence, Lake Erie, 1812 

4. We'll fight it out on this line if it 
takes all ‘summer.—U. S. Grant. 

5. Lafayette, we are here.—Pershing, 
at Lafayette’s tomb. 

With malice toward none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right.—Abra- 
ham Lincoln, at second inaugural address. 

7. I have not yet begun to fight.—John 
Paul Jones, battle with Serapis, 1779. 

8. I only regret that I have but one life 

lose for my country.—Nathan Hale. 

9g. Millions for defense, not one cent 
for tribute-——Pinckney, Ambassador to 
France. 

10. You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley. —Dewey, at Manila Bay. 

We must all hang together or as- 
suredly we shall all hang separately.— 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Wait till you see the whites of their 
eyes.—Colonel Prescott, at Bunker Hill. 

3. All men are created equal.—Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

14. Give me liberty or 
death.—Patrick Henry, at 
Stamp Act. 

5. We shall beat them tonight, or to- 
morrow morning Molly Stark will be a 
widow.—General Stark, Battle of Ben- 
nington. 

16. Damn the torpedoes !—Farragut, at 
Mobile. 


give me 
passage ot 
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. We have met the enemy and they 

are ours —Captain Perry, on Lake Erie. 
Thank God! I—I also—am an 

oe Webster, dedication 

of Bunker Hill Monument. 

19. Our country! In her intercourse 
with nations may she always be in the 
right ; but our country, right or wrong.— 
Decatur, toast at Norfolk. 

20. One on God’s side is a majority.— 


scion Phillips. 


. Hold the fort! I am coming.— 
General Sherman, signal from top of 
Kenesaw Mountain. 

22. Be sure you are right, then go 


ahead.—David Crockett, War of 1812. 

23. No other terms but unconditional 
and immediate surrender.—Gen. Grant, 
at Fort Donelson. 

24. [am in earnest; I will not equivo- 
cate; I will not excuse ; I will not retreat 
a single inch, and I will be heard.—Wm, 
L.. Garrison, Salutatory of the Liberator, 
1831. 

Make the world safe for democ- 
racy.—Woodrow Wilson. 

26. If any one attempts to haul down 
the American flag, shoot him on_ the 
spot.—John A. Dix, dispatch in 1861. 

We accepted this war for a worthy 
object—and the war will end when that 
object is attained. Under God, I hope it 
will not end until that time——Abraham 
Lincoln, 1864. 

28. Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our coun- 
try.—Daniel Webster, at dedication of 


\ 


Bunker Hill Monument. \ 





THEY ALSO STAND 


BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


HIS is the story of a pathetic expe- 

I rience, a dream, and the triumph of 
a fine moral nature. Not one single 

bit of advice is offered. This, of course, 
is revolutionary, but then, the editor 
demands novelty, and what are we to do? 
sesides, while it is very pleasant to give 
advice—oh, infinitely more pleasant than 
to receive it or attempt to follow it— 
there comes a moment now and then 


in the life of even the most hardened 
advice-giver when he not only questions 
whether his readers or hearers actually 
welcome his suggestions, but—and whis- 
per it gently—when he even falls so 
low as to consider whether he is actually 
qualified to dispense advice. Perhaps he 
reads of an experience similar to that 
which befel a certain major of a British 
regiment. According to /deas, the officer 
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in question, with a number of his fel- 
lows, was attending a public reception. 
As the evening wore on he felt impelled 
to give one of the youthful officers near 
him the benefit of his advice and expe- 
rience. “See here,” he told the young 
man, “this is your first public dinner 
since joining the company, and—well, 
my boy, go easy with the decanter. Re- 
member esprit de corps and—well, here's 
a tip: See those silver candlesticks over 
there? When you can see four of them 
instead of two, why you'd better go 
home at once. Understand?” ‘“Per- 
fectly, and thanks awfully,” replied the 
young officer. “But, then, perhaps you 
had better go at once. You see, sir,” he 


explained, “there is only one candlestick. 


over there.” 

But reverting to the pathetic experi- 
ence: | was just thinking this evening 
that the Peace Conference has reached 
a stage where a return to normal condi- 
tions, in this country at least, may be 
expected shortly. At any rate, it should 
be possible for me to attend the moving 
picture shows once more without en- 
dangering my life. I have missed the 
pictures a great deal during the years of 
the war. They fill a big place in the life 
of the deaf, once the habit is acquired 
and one is able to pick with some regu- 
larity the good ones. nd the good ones 
are entertaining—and sometimes instruc- 
tive. When one encounters a good one 
after having wasted an evening or so on 
poor exhibitions, he is almost justified in 
sharing the emotions of the little boy 
who had been taken to the circus for the 
first time. It seems that he had been 
brought up by very strict parents whose 
greatest joy had been the weekly prayer- 
meeting. He was taken. by his nurse 
to the circus and when he returned home 
he was bubbling over with enthusiasm. 
“Oh, Mother,” he said, “if you once 
went to the circus, you’d never, never 
go to prayer-meeting again in all your 
life.” 

Yes, I have missed the pictures, but 
“all that a man hath will he give for his 
life’—and it has not been safe for me 
to attend. No, I am not, and never was 
pro-German. It wasn't that at all. 
Neither was it the war tax. It wasn't 
really a financial question at all. It was 
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a question of actual physical danger. 
You see— 

The war brought with it a keener ap- 
preciation of the meaning of our flag and 
an increased respect for our National 
Anthem. By “National Anthem” I 
mean, of course, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Very likely you do not know 
the words, but you can at least recog- 
nize the tune when you hear it. When 
you /ear it! Aye, there’s the rub! But 
you see, | am totally deaf. Bands or or- 
chestras make no disturbance in my 
young life. The only way I can tell 
that the “Star-Spangled Banner” is be- 
ing played is that everybody gets up. 
It is the custom of standing while the 
National Anthem is being played that 
forced me to give up my attendance at 
the movies, “for the period of the war” 
and—some time after. 

In the first place, it is of course diffi- 
cult to enjoy a picture if one must con- 
stantly be on the alert for indications 
that “The Star-Spangled Banner” is be- 
ing played. And one must not fail to be 
alert, nor to respond promptly. We have 
just passed through a period when a 
person of the masculine sex who re- 
mained seated while “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was being played had no guar- 
antee of life, liberty, and the pusuit of 
happiness. Whether he would have any 
future at all was problematical. And, 
with the deaf man, undue interest in an 
absorbing play or incautious slumber 
while attending one of the other kind, 
might easily prevent his noticing the up- 
rising of the audience—until too late. 
Explanations, mutual or otherwise, on 
recovering consciousness in the hospital 
are never altogether satisfactory. 

Aside from the danger of physical in- 
jury, there is a mental aspect to be con- 
sidered. Think of the humiliation that 
attends the mistaking of the psycholog- 
ical moment, as it were. One arises hur- 
riedly only to find that “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” is not being played. The 
uprising in the audience is merely pre- 
paratory to the departure of a family 
group. Any one who attends moving 
picture shows knows the tendency of 
such groups to arise and depart—espec- 
ially at the most critical stages of the 
performance. 
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Having arisen with them, there is 
nothing for one to do but follow them 
from the theater, assuming as much of 
an air of unconcern as possible, con- 
sidering your knowledge of the fact that 
every one around you knows that you 
just entered the theater five minutes be- 
fore. Once outside, you may walk 
around the Dlock and re-enter the thea- 
ter—to the stunned amazement of the 
ticket-offce young lady who always re- 
members you—or you may go to another 
theater. 

You can readily understand the de- 
pressing effect of such an experience. 
Besides, there is no assurance that the 
incident will not be repeated—and it 
makes even “movie” attendance rather 
expensive. Also, there is the further 
difficulty that one can never be sure of 
seeing a complete picture. The theaters 
have to close some time. 

Perhaps you think I should 
adopted the plan of standing at the rear 
of the theater so as to be certain of hav- 
ing the correct position no matter when 
or how often “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ was played. It does sound like a 
clever solution of the problem, doesn't 
it. But it would not work. I know, for 
I tried it. What happened? Nothing 
much except that I was continuously 
interrupted by ushers who insisted upon 
my taking a seat—at least I judged as 
much from the outward signs since lip- 
reading wasn’t of much help in a dark- 
ened theater, the flashlight in the hands 
of the usher being used exclusively to 
reveal the size of my feet. Inasmuch as 
these ushers are, as a rule, attractive 
young ladies, it is difficult to refuse their 
gracious offer of a seat—free, gratis. 
And, anyway, one’s attention is being 
constantly divided between ushers and 
play with the result that justice can be 
done to neither. 

Then I gave up. The problem was too 
much for me. | could sympathize with 
the young lady who married a man earn- 
ing but $15.00 a week. This was years 
ago, of course! ‘The first week he gave 
her fourteen of the fifteen dollars, keep- 
ing one dollar for himself. The follow- 


have 


ing Saturday, however, he gave her but 
one dollar, keeping the rest for himself. 
“Why, Henry,” she said, “how do you 
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expect me to manage for a whole week 
on one dollar?” “Hanged if I know,” 
he said frankly. “I had an awful time 
myself last week. It’s your turn now.” 
Hers was a difficult problem, but at least 
she was in no danger of physical injury 
—except from starvation. 4 

[ am frank enough to admit that this 
state of affairs irritated me somewhat, 
I did not relish the idea of being driven 
from my chief source of entertainment. 
And I do not like to remain at home and 
play dominoes. ‘The concentrated men- 
tal effort gives me a headache, though, 
of course, the game is not nearly so 
monotonous as practicing lip-reading, 
Even a poor moving-picture has some 
advantages gver the latter. 

With my mental condition as it was, 
it was only natural that from talking 
and thinking (in order to be true to life, 
I place “talking” before “thinking”) of 
my deprivation, I actually began to 
dream about it. And in a dream I se- 
cured the revenge I could not achieve 
during waking moments. 

Perhaps you remember seeing in the 


newspapers an account. of a_ chronic 
whistler at one of the army camps— 
Camp Lewis, I think. He _ whistled 


all the time and everywhere, until he 
most decidedly got on the nerves of 
his associates. An officer finally took 
a hand in the affair. “Stand at 
attention out there,” he commanded, 
“and whistle for one hour.” The 
soldier grinned and proceeded to obey 
the order. For one hour he stood 
in the company street whistling “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” And, accord- 
ing to the story (which must have been 
a dream also), officers and men stood at 
attention with him. 

Well, in my dream I appeared to be 
residing in a city rather densely popu- 
lated with men in uniform—mostly of- 
ficers. In fact, the location seemed to 
be Washington, D. C. And my re- 
venge? I would wait craftily each day 
until the supper hour. ‘Then I would 
open the windows of my room, start up 
a phonograph, and put on the loudest 
record of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
by alternating this with other selections, 
I was able to make pretty sure that most 
of the soldiers in the neighborhood took 




















their supper standing. But even in a 
dfeam, this method soon lost its charm. 
It was only petty and vindictive. It in 
no way took the place of the moving 
pictures. And—TI say this to the ever- 
lasting credit of my subconscious moral 
nature—I gave up the plan even before 
I awoke! 

My friends tell me that “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” is no longer played 
every ten minutes or so in the best mov- 
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ing picture theaters, and that it is per- 
fectly safe for me to recommence my 
visits. Dut what do they know about it? 
They can hear. Their lives are in no 
danger from sudden decisions on the 
part of the management or the orchestra 
leader. I will wait a little longer. It 
is no more than proper to take at least 
ordinary precautions. But—vyou_ said 
it, friend: “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” 


FOUR YEARS OLD * 


BY IVY KELLERMAN REED 


BILITY to read easily and rapidly, a 
knowledge of arithmetic and geog- 
raphy roughly equivalent to the work of 
the third and even higher grades in the 
public schools, and an attitude toward in- 
tellectual pursuits which will make learn- 
ing and study a pleasurable pursuit in- 
stead of a task during the rest of his 
life—these are the achievement of little 
Erik, aged four years and three months. 
The saving in actual years of schooling, 
and the immediate capacity for increased 
enjoyment, as well as tangible informa- 
tion possessed, are almost too great to 
estimate in any comparison with school 
grades. Subtracting the first year and a 
half of his life, which were occupied with 
learning to walk, to talk, to manage a 
spoon, to avoid hot radiators, mercilessly 
hard corners of tables and chairs, and 
the like, we can speculate interestingly 
upon the proportion of gain by the time 
the boy is twenty years old. We see, at 
any rate, that it pays to begin carly to 
take advantage of the child’s desire and 
ability to learn, which are manifest in 
infancy, which increase or languish ac- 
cording to the encouragement or rebuffs 
received, and which diminish from child- 
hood on through youth, maturity, middle 
age, and senility. 
bv heeding the curiosity which Erik, 
*From the Atlantic Monthly for May, 1919 
Mrs. Reed is a graduate of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Ph. D. of the universities of Chicago 
and Berlin, is a member of the Washington, 
D.C., bar. She, together with her husband, has 





given much time and attention to the interna- 
tional language, Esperanto, and she is Director 
of the American School of Esperanto. 





like most other children, showed con- 
cerning the meaning of letters on his al- 
phabet blocks and in large headlines of 
newspapers, by helping him to learn a 
new letter daily, then combinations into 
words, and finally by introducing him to 
those words in primers, until he had 
learned to read as naturally—and far 
more easily—than he had learned to talk, 
we took the first and most important 
step. It was a long process, demanding 
infinite time and patience on the part of 
his parents; for we had always to re- 
member that it must remain for the child 
a pleasure, a game, a thing of interest, 
and never a task or an occupation to 
which he must be driven. 

Before the first primer was too famil- 
iar, I bought another, and, later, still 
others. Then we began our fortnightly 
trips to the public library. Erik ex- 
hausted that supply of primers, first 
readers, and second readers, and now 
can read and enjoy the books provided 
for supplementary reading in schools, 
such as those describing race-types and 
home or travel in foreign lands, data of 
natural science, and even a few element- 
ary arithmetics. Of course, I seek books 
whose intrinsic interest makes them at- 
tractive, for I would no more urge or 
compel the child to read than I would 
urge or compel him to play with his be- 
loved toy aéroplane. He reads many 
times a day, never for very long at a 
time; sometimes curled up in a Morris 
chair, more often stretched at full length 
on the floor. Occasionally he reads to 
me a story or sentence which takes his 
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fancy; but usually he prefers to read in 
absorbed silence. 

Just as he never had to finish one book 
before receiving another, or to read any 
one volume straight through, he has 
never been asked to read in a certain 
book, or in a certain sequence in any 
book, or to read a certain amount at 
once, or to read at any specified time. 
The desire to read is as normal with him 
as is the desire on the part of adults to 
read the latest magazines or an interest- 
ing book. The chief difference is that 
Erik has never in his whole brief exist- 
ence suspected that reading could be any- 
thing but enjovable, whereas his elders 
went through a process of learning which 
was conscious, compulsory, and usually 
unpleasant, because it came too late and 
was long drawn out. 

From his reading and the questions he 
asks in consequence, Erik has a stock of 
information far beyond his actual experi- 
ence. He constantly adds to his vocabu- 
lary, adopting such words as “portable,” 
“tremendous,” “amazing,” “swiftly,” 
“giant,” “pyramid,” and so forth, some- 
times proving their literary source by 
mispronunciation, such as sounding the s 


in “island,” making the g hard in “giant” 
or “angel,” or the e short in “demon.” 


Generally his pronunciation is correct, 
and the length of a word seems to make 
no difference whatever. Meeting new 
words in reading inclines him to accept 
the more readily new words he hears 
used, or which are suggested to him as 
expressing an idea he wishes to convey, 
such as “edible,” “combination,” “pur- 
pose,” “represent,” and others. He asks 
questions like, “What do kings do?” 
“Do the queens help them?” “If we 
should go to Italy or Belgium, would we 
see the kings?” ‘Was Abraham Lincoln 
President, just like Mr. Wilson?” “Why 
isn’t he President now?” “What is a 
prisoner?” “What is a;captive?” “Is the 
Kaiser imaginary?” Finally, the books 
containing folk-tales and animal stories 
have furnished him with words, phrases, 
and ideas for telling stories, so that he 
now improvises fluently, although his plots 
are very rudimentary, and he is likely to 
abandon each previously mentioned ani- 
mal to follow the fortunes of the ones 
later introduced, with a climax consist- 


bed 


ing of “—and that’s the end! 
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Soon after Erik had progressed a little 
in his reading, he noticed the Arabic fig- 
ures in his books, in magazine and news- 
paper advertisements, and on calendars, 
The principle of combination into sums 
of two or more digits was easily grasped, 
and after learning to count to 100, he 
began to comprehend larger numbers, 
A start had already been made in the 
process of addition, through a game of 
questions alternately put and answered 
by Erik and his father or myself, such as, 
“How much are one and two?” “How 
much are three and one?” The totals 
were kept below ten, so that we could use 
fingers for calculation By accompanying 
the questions and answers with laughter 
and applause, we were able to familiarize 
Erik with many combinations, and to in- 
crease them as he realized that 20 + 20 
is analogous to 2 + 2; that 57 + 1 is 
analogous to 17 + 1, and so forth. 

The reading of these sums, and the 
writing of them, were introduced as “a 
quieter game,” proposed as compromise 
for the hilarious romp Erik expects of 
his father after dinner. After a few 
minutes of “bear,” a special pencil and 
new tablet of paper were produced, dif- 
ferent from those which Erik uses for 
his daily amusement of drawing and cut- 
ting. These were laid on the floor—the 
child’s domain in contrast to the chairs 
his elders prefer—and Erik’s father dis- 
posed himself there, quite as prone as 
Erik himself. This left no doubt of the 
genuine “play” character of the proceed- 
ing. A row of sums, such as 1 + 2= 
3; 2+ 2 = 4, was put down, Erik soon 
doing his share of them, or writing only 
the answers. The plus and equality signs 
were accepted at once, and the whole les- 
son took some five or ten minutes. It 
was ended by my summoning Erik to go 
to bed—for we never risk continuing any 
subject long enough for him to lose in- 
terest or tire of it. 

During the next day I repeated vari- 
ous sums orally, as opportunity offered, 
in connection with the number of cook- 
ies to be received for dessert, and the 
like; and in the evening his request to 
play was greeted with the reply, “We'll 
play bear first and arithmetic afterward.” 
The minus sign and operation of subtrac- 
tion were soon given, then the multipli- 
cation sign. Division is reserved for a 
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still later date, as being more difficult, al- 
though the writing and understanding of 
fractions has not offered trouble. 

With this process under way, and an 
interest in arithmetic fairly well incul- 
cated, another step seemed possible. We 
proposed adding a new game, called 
geography, and produced the big book 
of maps. Erik had previously looked at 
it, and had a glimmering of its signifi- 
cance. But the colored plates took on a 
new interest when his small toy boats 
were to be sailed to one country from 
another on the intervening bodies of 
water. After two evenings of this sort, 
the boats were omitted, and the game 
consisted in alternate requests to find 
this or that country, ocean, sea, or even 
larger mountain chain, river, or city, with 
appropriate jubilation over each dis- 
covery. 

Considering that each evening's lesson 
lasts but five or ten or fifteen minutes, 
and that the lessons—always called a 
game of course—alternate with arithmetic 
or sometimes have to be omitted entirely, 
the amount of geographical knowledge 
acquired thus far is very great Of 
course, the data given can be reviewed 
incidentally during the day, and story- 
telling is an especially valuable aid. Erik 
listens with pleasure to improvisations 
about “a little boy and his dog,” or “a 
man and his little boy,” who take trips 
to this or that country or city, by rail or 
water, passing other specified cities and 
countries, collect the chief product or ex- 
port of their destination, observe the lan- 
guage spoken there, and return home by 
the same or a different route. His own 
attempts to tell stories of this character 
are often surprisingly successful. 

In teaching these subjects to Erik, as 
well as in helping him to learn to draw 
and to master cursive script, we are 
careful to refrain absolutely from the 
routine, system, or compulsion necessary 
in schools. The acquiring of skill and in- 
formation are to be pleasurable pursuits, 
not tasks or drudgery. They are to be 
acquired in the method and the order 
suggested by the child’s own volition and 
progress. We do not insist that he make 
his toy trains go in a certain way, or put 
them in this or that spot, or that he build 
his block-houses according to our ideas 
instead of his own. Nor do we stipulate 
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that he shall play with them at certain 
hours of the day, or for so many minutes 
at a time. Therefore, when he turns to 
occupations for which we wish him to 
have equal zeal, we do not block him at 
the start by forcing him to drop all in- 
itiative of his own and yield to arbitrary 
interference—as it would seem to him 
to be. 

In this connection I may quote a ques- 
tion put to me: “How do you stimulate 
your son’s interest in reading? My boys 
like to play out of doors.” My reply to 
this is the counter-question, How do we 
stimulate a child’s interest in out-of-door 
play? The child will like what he sees 
his parents like and genuinely expect him 
to like. Erik delights in long walks, pic- 
nics, and out-of-door amusement of any 
sort; but he has also had opened to him 
the equally precious world of the printed 
page. His efforts to enter that world 
were noted, appreciated, and _ encour- 
aged; we did not do what I have seen 
other parents do—that is, ignore or re- 
buff the child’s inquiry as to what the 
letters are on his blocks, what certain 
combinations of letters mean, or what the 
words are under favorite pictures in 
books. 

Another point worth mentioning is, 
that it has seemed successful to begin 
each subject at the earliest possible op- 
portunity. As soon as Erik observed 
and began to distinguish letters of the 
alphabet, we began to aid him in this. 
As soon as he could count at all, we 
helped him forward toward the goal of 
mathematics. As soon as he asked the 
location of cities he heard mentioned, or 
of countries named in war headlines, we 
seized the opportunity to prepare for geo- 
graphical teaching. As soon as he en- 
joyed scrawling with a pencil, I dignified 
it by the name of drawing, and gave him 
every chance I could to acquire the ut- 
most possible skill. I mention this spe- 
cifically because parents are prone to set 
a certain and distant date for anything 
which entails effort on their own part as 
well as that of the child. For instance, a 
friend wrote, “I intend to begin teaching 
our own child to read next fall.” I could 
not resist asking, “Did you set a certain 
date on which you would begin teaching 
her to talk, and make a formal beginning 
on that date, or did vou not seize any and 
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all opportunities to teach her as soon as 
she showed the least capability for learn- 
ing?” This resembles the course of an- 
other friend, who intends later to make 
a musician of her child; but now, when 
the little one is “banging” at the piano 
keys, and begging to have the mysterious 
marks of sheet music explained to her, 
this short-sighted mother is “too busy,” 
and is inevitably extinguishing the spark 
she hopes to kindle later on. 

ne reason is, that teaching is unfairly 
assumed to be a difficult and disagreeable 
operation, which a mother hires other 
persons to do, like scrubbing or surgical 


operations! When it comes to reading 


or writing, they say, “I don't like to 
teach,” although they were perfectly 


willing to perform the longer and more 
tedious task of teaching talking and walk- 
ing. A neighbor, watching Erik noisily 
reading aloud sentences from a book be- 
longing to her own child, several months 
older, turned to him with the question, 
“Son, are you going to study with mother 
some time and learn to read like Erik?” 
Her sigh and her emphasis of “study,” as 
well as the invidious comparison with a 
younger child, probably implanted in 
“son” his first unconscious protest against 
the process he would later be forced to 
go through. She was taking it for 
granted that he would not like to learn, 
and of course he will not. 

To those who might hint that system 
and discipline deserve attention, | would 
reply that mental achievements are too 


THE REARRANGING 
HEARING 


BY FRED 


AST December Miss Mildred Ken- 

nedy asked the editor to aid in secur- 
ing letters telling how hard-of-hearing 
adults had succeeded in earning a com- 
fortable living in new lines of human en- 
deavor after hearing had vanished and 
when loss of hearing compelled a relin- 
quishment of former occupations. The 
editor responded in an editorial in the 
January number, offering small prizes 
for the best letters “detailing in what 
line of work success has been won by 
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precious to be dragged from their high 
place and made to serve for training in 
other things, at least in the case of very 
young children. Erik has made his pres- 
ent progress, and has assumed the proper 
attitude toward the subjects he has be- 
gun to learn something of, because he 
has been permitted to have a natural and 
sensible introduction to them, and _ has 
never been compelled to learn any of it. 
The proposition, “Learn to do what you 
don’t wish to do at a time when you don't 
wish to do it,” can be applied, if neces- 
sary, to the conquering of buttons and 
button-holes, garter-clasps. belts, and 
shoes; and disciplinary tragedies can be 
indulged in ad libitum over the putting 
away of toys and other operations in the 
routine of daily existence. At any rate, 
Erik seems, notwithstanding his undis- 
ciplinary way of learning, to be as well- 
behaved as any child in the neighborhood, 
and I believe that he is more amenable to 
reason than if he were taught the school 
subjects in the usual stern and systematie 
method. 

Lastly, one does not need infinite let- 
sure or a house full of servants in order 
to be able to teach a child as Erik has 
been taught. The actual amount of time 
we have given him is probably but little 
more than is given to any child except 
those who are turned loose on the streets 
in the hazardous care of older children; 
and the teaching has been done in a 
household which boasts of no servants 
at all. 


OF AFFAIRS AFTER 
VANISHES 


DE LAND 


hard-of-hearing adults, whose sense of 
hearing began to disappear after the age 
of fifteen, (and) written solely 
to serve aS an encouragement to other 
hard-of-hearing persons who are striving 
to find employment in any line of work 
that will afford sufficient wage to keep 
them from being dependent on others for 
the necessaries of life.” 

We made this offer not only to comply 
with Miss Kennedy’s request, but because 
a month never passes without several let- 











ters coming to the editor’s desk from 
persons of evident ability under ordi- 
nary conditions, asking how and where 
to find work that will keep them from 
being dependent on others. The domi- 
nant note that runs through all these 
letters is: 

“My hearing is gone. I have sought 
employment in many places, but every 
kind of work appears closed to the deaf 
person, even the minor positions with low 
wages. I am dependent on what I can 
earn, and I cannot bear the thought of 
being dependent on others. Please tell 
me what to do.” 

Many of these letters are pitiful and 
waken deepest sympathy. Yet rarely is 
a line written about the kind of work the 
respective writers are best fitted to do, 
or that they like to do, or that they could 
readily qualify themselves to do well. 
If thev have given any thought toward 
arousing individual initiative or of utiliz- 
ing mental ability, creative power, me- 
chanical or artistic bent of mind to pro- 
mote enterprises of their own, requiring 
little or no capital, they fail to mention it. 
Almost every letter mirrors an apparent 
complete lack of faith in the possibility 
of a hard-of-hearing person being able 
to earn a good living, and of there being 
an employer willing to employ one. 

The more often I read these the more 
often I find myself wondering how I 
would act and feel were my hearing to 
vanish, and I had previously given no 
more thought to such a seriously crip- 
pling condition than any of those writers. 
Would there be the same apparent ina- 
bility to convince myself that I have fac- 
ulties amply sufficient to solve the prob- 
lem of sustenance in some way? Would 
I fail to reason that as others just as se- 
verely handicapped had succeeded in 
earning a living,.so should I? Would 
that horrible feeling of utter helplessness 
lead me to seek employment under others 
who had no understanding of my state 
of mind or of genuine, helpful sympathy 
for the invisible loss the knowledge of 
which rested like a weight on my reason- 
ing powers? Would I fail to seek or to 
work out a line of individual endeavor 
in a field that would yield a living wage 
and where the atmosphere would enable 
me to regain an ability to rapidly reason 


along logical lines? Or would my ability 
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to calmly formulate a practical plan of 
action be as completely submerged in that 
wave of horror that in many persons evi- 
dently follows a full realization of what 
deafness means ? 

And the more thought I give to this 
subject the more confident I feel that 
under the same circurmstances I should 
act just as the others have done, because 
that same inescapable fear of inability to 
succeed would probably settle just as 
heavily on me as it has on hundreds of 
others. And the sad part of it all is that 
a far greater proportionate number may 
suffer in like manner as the vears go by, 
unless some means can be devised for 
preventing new cases of deafness. 

The same mail that brought Miss Ken- 
nedy’s letter also brought an excellent 
article from Mr. John A. Ferrall, bear- 
ing the title: “Cast Down Your Bucket 
Where You Are,” which we published in 
the January Voitra Review. Therein he 
offers the suggestion “that while deafness 
may be an economic handicap in connec- 
tion with employment under others, it is 
not so much of an obstacle if we pick out 
an independent field of endeavor and 
work for ourselves.” 

[ have felt that way ever since the 
three excellent articles written by Helen 
Louise Dyer (now Mrs. Gage) appeared 
in THe Voritra Review, under the title 
of “Vocational Suggestions for the 
Deaf.” If you have saved your copies 
of the magazine you will find them in the 
numbers for January and December, 
1915, and June, 1916. Ina very interest- 
ing manner she cites 22 instances of win- 
ning a comfortable living through indi- 
vidual effort largely along independent 
lines. Following are brief outlines of 
some of the cases given in detail : 

1. At the age of 28 a court stenogra- 
pher lost her hearing through illness. 
She had to support her mother and her- 
self. Fortunately she “had a_ positive 
mania for personal cleanliness and good 
grooming.” She took lessons in lip- 
reading and then opened a “hair-dressing 
and manicuring parlor, where her cus- 
tomers could be assured of absolutely 
sanitary and dainty arrangements.” At 
the end of two years she “was employing 
an assistant and earning far more than 
was possible in her former position.” 

2. Deafness came to a telegraphic op- 
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erator. His love for flowers led to his 
being employed in a large greenhouse, 
where his good work brought promotion. 
He was observant and soon gained a 
knowledge of what the public wanted and 
would pay for. “Today he is running a 
successful business of his own” and is a 
good lip-reader. 

3. A clerk in the toy department of a 
large store lost her hearing at the age of 
23. She had been a successful sales- 
woman because of her love for children 
and her instinctive knowledge of their 
tastes. She learned lip-reading, took les- 
sons in cooking, and became a successful 
caterer for children’s parties. 

4. At the age of 40 a school teacher 
lost her hearing and her position and re- 
turned to her home in a country town. 
She made old-fashioned candies, which 
she sold to summer visitors. After re- 
turning to their city homes, these visitors 
sent so many orders for packages of can- 
dies that she was obliged to hire an as- 
sistant and to work long hours to supply 
her customers. 

5. Loss of hearing forced a young 
woman to drop a promising musical ca- 
reer. She had to return to the country 
home and help to support the family. 
There she gathered beautiful wild flowers 
for city florists, who quickly found cus- 
tomers for them. She made simple bas- 
kets, “which she filled with little ferns 
that could be taken up with sufficient 
roots and earth to keep them alive sev- 
eral months. In winter there was a 
steady demand for pine, holly, the red 
berries of the black alder, ground pine, 
and bay-berries.” 

6. A trained nurse who lost her hear- 
ing established “first aid to the injured” 
classes for old and young and earned a 
comfortable living. 

7. A woman who lost her hearing “has 
made a specialty of photographing pets 
and has worked up a paying business.” 

8. “A newspaper reporter who became 
deaf found that even with the aid of 
speech-reading he could not endure the 
nerve strain of his work. Utilizing his 
experience in the news world, he opened 
a clipping bureau, which has furnished 
him with a livelihood.” 

g. “A woman followed the same idea, 
specializing in clippings for club women 
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who had no time to get material for 
speeches required of them.” 

10. Many firms requiring large quan- 
tities of designs are willing to let their 
artists work at home, and in this way 
women who could not endure the strain 
of office-work have found it possible to. 
earn good salaries.” 

11. “One young woman who found 
that rapidly increasing deafness would 
soon oblige her to give up her position as 
a teacher, took an evening course in de- 
signing during the winter, supplementing 
it with a month’s work at a summer 
school of designing, and at the end of the 
year was able to accept a position in a 
publishing house as a designer of book 
covers.” 

12. “A woman who had lived for sevy- 
eral years in a town which, though small, 
was a railroad junction for several lines, 
was waiting in the station for her train.” 
She noticed that travelers would rush in 
from the train, “buy a few apples or 
bananas and run back to the car.” This 
led her to wonder if she could “pack 
little appetizing lunches” for sale at the 
station. She prepared three kinds of 
lunches, neatly packed in boxes, to sell at 
15, 25, and 4o cents, and “the venture 
has been so much of a success that the 
woman is now able to hire a girl to do 
all the packing, while she attends to the 
cooking.” 

13. “Another opening for the careful 
cook in a large town or city is the prepa- 
ration of food for invalids.” Tell all the 
physicians of “the plan and offer proof 
of the ability to make good. The doctor 
can then suggest patients who have no 
regular nurse, but who need a special 
diet, which it is not convenient to have 
prepared at home.” 

14. “Many women have gained health, 
contentment, and a bank account from 
the cultivation of especially fine bulbs or 
by raising plants for seed. Dahlias have 
become things of beauty in late years. 
Gladioli bulbs are also among the best 
sellers and increase rapidly. Poppies are 
particularly successful flowers to raise 
for seed, and the fine silky varieties have 
many admirers.” 

15. “An herb garden is another source 
of income not to be despised by the coun- 
try woman who loves to work out of 
doors part of the time. While such a 
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garden will not necessarily provide a full 
living income, there is a good demand for 
many of the medicinal and kitchen herbs 
at drug stores and in the markets or gro- 
cery stores.” 

16. “If either a man or a woman has 
the knowledge of gardening and the habit 
of systematic work, there is an opening 
in towns or suburbs where people have 
enough land for a little home garden, but 
little knowledge of how to manage one.” 

17. “A woman who had always liked 
to keep in touch with the food markets 
and to see that she really got what she 
ordered became deaf. Shut off from her 
usual means of adding to her income, she 
began to search for new ones. She had 
already taken enough lessons in lip-read- 
ing to help her considerably in necessary 
intercourse, when this idea developed in 
her mind, Why not use her knowledge of 
marketing to help others who were less 
well informed? So she wrote to a num- 
ber of inexperienced housekeepers, who 
were accustomed to purchase liberally, 
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offering to: buy for them at the markets 
every morning or on certain days a week, 
assuring them that the small commission 
she asked would be saved twice over in 
the quality of their provisions.” Not 
only did the idea win on its merits and 
“add to her income, but it assured the 
human intercourse which it would have 
been all too easy to forego without such 
an incentive.” 

18. “A girl who had become deaf and 
had to give up all hope of becoming a 
teacher, felt that she must find some way 
to help lighten the burden her father 
bore. Looking about, she decided that 
her opportunity lay in doing the mending 
required by the new students in the local 
college. The flood of work which soon 
descended upon her made it. unnecessary 
to advertise further.” Where there are 
no colleges, “the Y. M. C..A. and the 
factories or offices employing a good 
many well-paid men would prove a fruit- 
ful field.” 


WORDS AND THEIR AFFINITIES 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


(Continued from April) 


eyes (Vv. and n.), ice (v. and n.), 
hies 
eddy, Eddy, Ettie, Hetty 
ends (v. and n.), hence, heads (v. 
and n.), hens 
errand, errant, arrant, heron 
(5) earn, heard, herd (v. and n.), hurt 
(v. and n.), urn 
(6) ewe, hew, hue (1. n. A particular 
shade. 2. n, Shouting), Hugh, 
yew, you 


(4 


F 


_ 
LS) 


fact, fagged 
fag (1. v. To tire out. 2. v. To 


use as a fag. 3. n. A piece of 


drudgery. 4. n. A rough spot in 
a weave), fang (v. and n.) 

fair (1. a. Free from clouds. 2. a. 
Just. 3. a. Having a light color. 
4. a. Pleasing to eye or mind. 5. 
a. Moderately satisfactory. 6. n. 
An exhibit and sale of needle- 


work or. produce. 7. adv. Hon- 
estly), fare (v. and n.) 

fake (v. and n.), vague 

falls, false 

famine, vapid 

Fanny, fatty 

fast (1. v. To abstain from food. 
2. a. Firmly fixed. 3. a. Swift. 
4. a. Dissolute. 5. n. Abstinence 
from food. 6. adv. Profoundly), 
vast 

fault (v. and n.), vault. (1. v. To 
form with an arched roof. 2. v. 
To leap over. 3. n. An arched 
structure. 4. n. The sky. 5. n. 
A springing leap) 

feel, veal 

fear (v. and n.), veer 

federation, veneration 

felt (1. v. To make into felt. 2. v. 
imp. of feel. 3. n. A thick fab- 
ric), felled 

ferry (v. and n.), very 
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festal, vestal (v. and n.) 
feud, viewed 


few, view 


fib (v. and n.), vim 
fiber, viper 
fife (v. and n.), five 


4 
) 


file (1. v. To put on file. 2. v. Te 
present before a public office. 3. 
n. A steel implement. 4. n. . 
device for keeping papers in ref- 
erence. 5. nm. A row of men 
marching. 6. n. A list), vile 

fill (v. and n.), Phil 

fin, fit (1. v. To provide with the 
proper size. 2. v. To equip. 3. 
a. Qualified: competent. 4. n. 
An attack of disease. 5. n. A 
mood. 6. n. An adjustment in 
size and form) 

final, vital 

finger (v. and n.), vigor 

firm (a. and n.), verb 

fir, fur 

fission, vision 

fix (v. and n.), figs 

flag (1. v. To signal by flag, 2. v. 
To pave with flagstones. 3. v. 
To become tired. 4. n. To halt. 
5. n. A standard. 6, n. A plant. 
7. n. A flagstone), flank (v., a., 
and n.) 

flea, flee 

flew, flue 

flick (v. and n.), fling (v. 

finder, flitter (v. and n.) 

flint, flit 

float (v. and n.), flown 

flock (v. and n.), flog 

floe, How (v. and n.) 

florid, florin 

flour (v. and n.), flower (v 

flung, flunk 

fob (1. v. To cheat. 2. n. A watch 
chain or ribbon), fop 

focal, vocal 

fogs, fox 

foul (1. v. To frustrate. 2. n. 
Metal in thin sheets. 3. n. 
steel used in fencing), Voile 

fold (1. v. To lay over upon itself. 
2. v. To embrace. 3. v. To wrap 
up. 4.n. A plait. 5.n. A pen for 
domestic animals. 6. n. A flock 
of sheep), volt 

folly, volley 

fond, font 

forth, fourth 


and n.) 


and n.) 


~— 


(4) 


( 


) 


forward, forwarned 

foul (1. v. To make foul or dirty, 
2. v. To collide, as boats. 3. y, 
To commit a breach of rule. 4. 
a. Offensive. 5. n. An act of 
fouling), foz 

fraud, fraught 

frayed, freight (v. and n.) 

French, fresh (1. a. Newly pre- 
pared, 2. a. Pert. 3. a23m 
freshet ) 

freshen, freshet 

fried, fright 

frock, frog 

fun, fund 

face (v. and n.), phase, vase 

fail (v. and n.), vale, veil (v. and 
n.) 

federate, venerate, veteran 

fiendish, finish, Finnish 

fax, flags, flanks 

fleece (v. and n.), fleas, flees 

flocks, flogs, phlox 

ford (v. and n.), fort, forte 

found, fount, vowed 

frank (v.,a., and n.), Frank, frane 

Fred, fret (1. v. To irritate. 2. v. 
To ornament with fretwork. 3. 
n. A state of irritation. 4. n. 
Ornamental fretwork. 5. n. A 
bar on a musical instrument), 
friend 

freese, frees, frieze 

fawn (v. and n.), faun, fought, 
vaunt 

feat, feed (v. and n.), feet, fiend 

fender, fetter (v. and n.), fetor, 
vender 

fed, fen, fend, vend, vent (v. and 
n. ) 

find (v. and n.), fight (v. and n.), 
fine (a. and n.), fined, vied, vine 

fad, fan (v. and n.), Fan, fanned, 
fat (v., a., and n.), van, vat 

fade, fain, faint (v, a. and n.), 
fane, fate, feign, feigned, feint 
(v. and n.), féte, vain (a. and 
n.), vane, vein (v. and n.) 

G 

gag (v. and n.), gang 

gale, kale 

geese, keys 

gill, kill 

glacier, glazier 

gloat, glowed 

gloom (v. and n.), glume 
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gnash, dash (1. v. To hurl. 2. v. 

* To sprinkle. 3. v. To rush rap- 
idly. 4. n. A sudden forward 
movement. 5. n. Spirit. 6. n. 
An ostentatious display. 7. n. A 
punctuation mark, 8. n. A con- 
cussion. 9g. n. A slight admix- 
ture ) 

grandee, grantee 

grin (v. and n.), grit 

guessed, guest 

guiser, kaiser 

gent, jet (1. v. To spurt out. 2. v. 
To strut. 3.n. A spout. 4. n. A 
black mineral used for dress or- 
naments), shed (1. v. To cast off. 
2. v. To cause to flow. 3. n. A 
water-shed. 4. n. A small build- 
ing ) 

German (a. and n.), sherbert, Sher- 
man 

giddy, guinea, Kitty 

grand, grant (v. and n.), Grant 

guide (v. and n.), kind (a. and n.), 
kite (v. and n.) 

gig, kick (v. and n.), 
(v. and n.) 

crase (v. and n.), grace (v. and n.), 
Grace, graze (1. v. To feed on. 
2. v. To rub lightly in passing. 
3. n. The act of feeding on grass. 
4. n. A passing touch or scratch) 

gild, gilt (a. and n.), Guild, guilt, 
killed, kiln, kilt 


H 


habitant, habitat 

halt (v., a., and n.), hauled 

handsome, hansom 

hardy, hearty 

harry, Harry 

hazel (a. and n.), Hazel 

hearse (v. and n.), hers 

highland, island 

hike (v. and n.), lke 

hill (v. and n.), ill 

hinder, inner 

hist, hissed 

hive (v. and n.), I’ve 

hobo, oboe 

hole, whole 

hollo, hollow (v., a., and n.) 

holy, wholly 

hood (v. and n.), hoot (v. and n.) 

hound (v. and n.), out (v., n., adv., 
and interj.) 

hour, our 


king, kink 


~~ 
wn 


(4 


(0) 


—~ 
bo 


howl (v. and n.), owl 

human, humid, 

hunt (v. and n.), hut (v. and n.) 

halve, half (a., n., and adv.), have 

hire (v. and n.), higher, ire 

hiss (v. and n.), his, is 

hoard (v. and n.), horde (v. 
n.), Horn (v. and n.) 

hoarse, horse, oars 

hock (v. and n.), hog (v. 
hong 

hoes, hose, ows 

home (v.,a., and n.), hope (v. and 
n.), Hope 

honor (v. and n.), odder, otter 

hush (v., n., and interj.), hunch 
(v. and n.), hutch (v. and n.) 

hack (1. v. To chop. 2. v. To let 
out for hire, as a horse. 3. v. To 
drive in a hack. 4. n. A gash 
made with a sharp instrument. 
5. n. A short, dry cough. 6.n. A 
hackney coach. 7. n. A drudge), 
hag (1. v. To harass. 2. n. A 
malicious old woman), hang (v. 
and n.), hank (v. and n.) 

him, hip, hymn, wimp 

hinge (v. and n.), hitch (1. v. To 
make fast. 2. n. A sudden halt. 
3. n. The act of catching or pull- 
ing something), ich, itch (v. 
and n.) 

hold (v. and n.), holt, holed, old 

hod, hot, odd, on 

hub, hum, hump (v. and n.), up 


and 


and n.), 


hid, hint (v. and n.), it (v. and 
n.), in, inn, it 
hied, height, hide (1. v. To secrete. 


2. v. To whip. 3. n. The skin of 
an animal), find (a. and n.), 
eyed, I'd 

hone (v. and n.), hoed, oat, ode, 
owed, own (1. v. To possess. 2. 
v. To admit to be true. 3. a. 
Individual), owned 


I 


imbedded, impendent 

immure, impure 

immunity, impunity 

imposed, impost 

inane, innate 

indefinable, inevitable 

indict, indite 

ingrain (a. and n.), ingrate (a. and 
n. ) 

inherent, inherit 
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inferred, invert 

infest, invest 

inundation, intonation 

idle (v. and n.), idol, idyl 

immense, impends, imbeds 

incite, inside (a., n., and adv.), i- 
sight 

indebted, indented, intended 

inning, hinting, hitting 

intense, intends, indents 

imbued, immune, impugn, impute 

inert, intern, interned, interred 


J 


Jake, shake (v. and n.) 

jail (v. and n.), shale 

jangle (v. and n.), shackle (v. and 
n.) 

jar (1. 
v. To conflict. 3. 
n. A vessel), shah 

jell, shell (v. and n.) 

jerk (v. and n.), shirk (v. and n.) 

Joe, show (v. and n.) 

Joey, showy 

juggle (v. and n.), jungle 

jacket, jagged, shagged 

James, shames, shapes (v. 

jay, Jay, shay 

Jerry, cherry (a. and n.), sherry 

jenny, Jenny, jetty 

jiggle, jingle (v. and n.), shingle 
(v. and n.) 

join, joined, joint (v., a., and n.) 

jot (v. and n.), John, shod, shot 
(v. and n.) 

jack, Jack, jag (v. and n.), shack, 
shag (v. and n.), shank 


v. To cause to tremble. 2. 
n. Discord. 4. 


and n.) 


K 


key (1. v. To fasten with a key. 2. 
v. To tune with a key. 3. n. An 
instrument to open a lock. 4. n. 
Anything that discloses some- 
thing to the understanding. 5. n. 
In musical instruments), quay 

kid (1. n. A young goat. 2. n. 
Leather. 3. n. (slang) A child), 
kin, kit 

knees, niece, tease (v. and n.) 

knack, nag (1. v. To torment. 2. 
n. A pony), tack (v. and n.), tag 
(v. and n.), tang (1. v. To utter 
loudly. 2. n. A projecting piece. 
3. n. A foreign flavor in some- 
thing), tank 


(2) 


(3) 


L 


lace (v. and n.), Jays 

lad, land (vy. and n.) 

ladder, latter 

laden, latent 

laps, lapse (v. and n.) 

larch, large (a. and adv.) 

lash (v. and n.), latch (v. and n.) 

laud (v. and n.), lawn (1, n. A 
piece of ground. 2. n. Fine linen 
cambric ) 

lead (v. and n.), lean (v., a., 
n.) 

Leda, Lena 

leased, least 

ledger, leger 

legion, lesion 

lender, letter (1. v. To mark with 
letters. 2. n. A character of the 
alphabet. 3. n. A type represent- 
ing such a character. 4. n. A 
communication. 5. n. Literary 
culture ) 

lessen, lesson 

levee, levy (v. and n.) 

liar, lyre 

lick (v. and n.), link (v. and n.) 

lie (v. and n.), /ye 

lift (v. and n.); lived 

lily, Lily 

linden, linen 

links, lynx 

lo, low (a. and adv.) 

lock (1. v. To make fast by key. 2. 
n. A device for fastening doors 
or drawers. 3. n. A tuft of hair. 
4. n. A canal lock), log (1. v. To 
cut down, as logs. 2. n. A piece 
of timber. 3. n. A dull person. 
4. n. A log book. 5. n. A device 
for showing the speed of a ves- 
sel) 

loom (1. v. To rise into view. 2. 
v. To shine. 3. n. A spinning 
device), loop (v. and n.) 

loose (v. and a.), lose 

lord (v. and n.), lorn 

loud, lout (v. and n.) 

love (v. and n.), luff (v. and n.) 

lubber, lumber (v. and n.) 

lunch (v. and n.), lunge (v. and n.) 

lack (v. and n.), lag (v., a., and 
n.), lank 

lacks, lags, lax 

lamb, lamp, lap (1. v. To lay over. 
2. v. To lick up. 3. n. Something 


and 
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that laps over. 4. n. Part of the 
human body ) 
landed, Latin, latten 
leaden, lenten, letted 
leaf, leave (1. v. To allow in any 
place. 2. v. To depart. 3. v. To 

abandon. 4. v. To bequeath. 5. 

v. To permit. 6. v. To put forth 

leaves. 7. n. Permission given 

to do something forbidden. 8. n. 

Liberty to go. 9. n. Parting), 

lief 
leak (v. and n.), league, leek 
lid, lint, lit 
lighting, lightning, lining 
limb, limp (v., a., and n.), lip (v. 

and n.) 
limit (v. and n.), limpet, limpid 
loam (vy. and n.), lobe, lope (v. and 

n.) 
loon, loot (v. and n.), lute (v. 

n.) 
luck, lug (1. v. To drag. 2. n. The 

act of lugging. 3. n. The ear. 

4. n. A projection), /ung 
laid, lain, lane, late ( 
leach (v. and n.), leash (v. and n.), 

leech, liege (a. and n.) 
lied, light (v., a., and n.), line (1. 

v. To form in line. 2. v. To mark 

with lines. 3. v. To put lining 

into something. 4. n. A cord. 5. 

n. A pencil mark. 6. n. A rail- 

way line. 7. n. A line of con- 

duct, thought, or action. 8. n. A 

short letter. 9. n. A branch of 

business), lined 
load (v. and n.), loan (v. and n.), 
loaned, lode, lone 
lead (v. and n.), led, lend, lent, 
Lent, let (v. and n.) 


and 


, 
ws 


M 


major (v. and n.), mature 
mama, papa 

mammal, papal 

master (v., a., and n.), pastor 
massage, passage 

massive, passive 

maternal, paternal 

maternity, paternity 
matrimony, patrimony (5 
matron, patron 

maw, paw (v. and n.) 
medial, menial (a. and n.) 
snember, pepper (v. and n.) 


(4 


(6) 
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mention (Vv. 
and n.) 

mercy, Percy 

mew (v. and n.), pew 

Mike, pike (1. n. A fish. 2. m A 
toll-bar ) 

mild, piled 

miller, pillar 

millinery, military 

mime, pipe (v. and n.) 

mingle, pickle (v. and n.) 

minion, pinion 

missed, mist (v. and n.) 

mission, pigeon 

molar (a. and n.), polar 

Molly, Polly 

mortal (a. and n.), portal (a. and 
n.) 

motion (v. and n.), potion 

mule (v. and n.), pule 

mulse, pulse (v. and n.) 

mummy, puppy 

music, musing 

mustard, mustered 

myth, pith 

Mabel, maple, Babel 

marry, Mary, parry (v. and n.) 

marshal (v. and n.), martial, par- 
tial 

meal (1. n. Coarsely ground grain. 
2. n. A repast), peal (v. and n.), 
peel (v. and n.) 

meter, peter, Peter 

mighty, mity, piny 

middle (a. and n.), piddle, pintle 

midge, pinch (v. and n.), pitch (1. 
v. To throw. 2. vy. To rise and 
fall, as a ship. 3. v. To regulate 
a musical instrument. 4. v. To 
settle down. 5. v. To smear over 
with pitch. 6. n. The extreme 
point. 7.n. The highness or low- 
ness of tone. 8. n. A substance 
obtained by boiling tar) 

mope, pome, pope 

manila, Manila, Mantilla, patella 

mews, muse, Muse, pews 

Minnie, middy, Biddie, pity (v. and 
n. ) 

money (v. and n.), muddy (v. and 
a.), putty (v. and n.), bunny 

mumps, bumps, pumps, pups 

miner, minor (a. and n.), miter (v. 
and n.), binder, biter 

minx, mix, picks, pigs, pinks 

much, munch, mush, budge (v., a., 
and n.), bunch (v. and n.), punch 


and n.), pension (v. 








( 


( 


J 


(4 


) 


(7) 


(9) 


(3) 


(1. v. To make a hole. 2. v. To 
beat. 3. n. A tool. 4. n. A bev- 
erage. 5. n. A blow) 

mince (v. and n.), mitts, bids, bits, 
bins, pins, pits 

medal, meddle, mental, metal, met- 
tle, pedal (v., a., and n.), peddle, 
penal, petal 


N 


nappy, tabby (a. and n.) 

nerve (Vv. and n.), turf (v. and n.) 
nest (v. and n.), test (v. and n.) 
neither, nether 

Nettie, Teddy 

never, deafer 

next, tert 

Nile, tile (v. and n.) 

noddle, toddle 

noddy, toddy 

noise, toys 

nook, took 

nurse (v. and n.), terse 

nags, tacks, tanks, tax (v. and n.) 


neighbor, tamer, taper (v., a., and 
n.), tapir 

nickel, tickle, tingle (v. and n.), 
tinkle 


nob, knob, Tom, top (v., a., and n.) 


neat (a. and n.), need (v. and n.), 
knead, dean, deed 

nibble (v. and n.), nimble, nipple, 
dimple (v. and n.), tipple 

() 

odorous, onerous 

offal, oval (a. and n.) 

omen (v. and n.), open (v., a., and 
n. ) 

once, ones 

one (a., n., and pron.), won 


ooze (v. and n.), whose 
ordain, ornate 

order (v. and n.), hoarder 
overdue, overdo 

overeat, overheat 

owl, howl (v. and n.) 

oar, ore, hoar (a. and n.) 


P 


pansy, Patsy 

patience, patients 

pause (v. and n.), paws 
phonograph, photograph 
pistil, pistol (v. and n.) 
planet, planted 

please, pleas 


sn 


(6 


(8 
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) 


) 
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pluck (v. and n.), plug (v. and n.) 

poise (v. and n.), boys 

ponder, potter 

precedent, president 

prickle (v. and n.), pringle 

prim (v. and a.), brim (v. and n.) 

principal (a. and n.), principle 

profit (v. and n.), prophet 

prompt, propped 

proof (a. and n.), prove 

puma, pupa 

pearl (v. and n.), purl (v. and n.), 
burl (v. and n.) 

pedant, pendant, pennant 

picked, pinked, piqued 

pounder, powder (v. 
mounter 

price (v. and n.), pries, prize (v., 
a., and n.) 

painting (v. and n.), paining, bait- 
ing, bating, mating 

plan (v. and n.), planned, plant (vy. 
and n.), plat (v. and n.), bland 

palate, palette, pallid, mallet, ballet, 
ballot (v. and n.) 

patty, Patty, Paddy, 
Manny, Matty, bandy 

pedate, pennate, pendent, petted, 
bedded, mended, betted 

pence, pends, pens, pets, mends, 
beds, bends, bets 

© 


~ 


and 


n.), 


Mandy, 


guean, queen (v. and n.) 
quom, quoit 


quid, quint, quit (v. and a.) 
R 


rabble (1.n. A mob. 2. n. An iron 
implement), ramble (v. and n.) 

racial, Rachel 

racket (1. v. To make a loud noise. 


2. n. A tennis racket. 3. n. A 
commotion. 4. n. A snow shoe), 
ragged 


radiant, radiate 

raffe (v. and n.), ravel 

rage (v. and n.), range (1. v. To 
wander along. 2. v. To arrange. 
3. v. To classify. 4. n. An area 
or space. 5. n. A series or chain. 
6. n. Scope. 7. n. A stove) 

rankle, wrangle 

read, reed 

ream (v. and n.), reap 

rebel, repel 

rebound, remount 
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reference, reverence (Vv. and n.) 

referred, revert 

refers, reverse (V., a., and n.) 

refuse (V., a., and n.), reviews (v. 
and n.) 

refute, reviewed 

regimen, regiment 

resent, reset (v. and n.) 

rest (1. v. To cease from labor. 2. 
v. To lean. 3. v. To sleep. 4. v. 
To remain fixed. 5. n. Repose. 
6. n. A support. 7. n. A re- 
mainder. &. n. A balance. 9g. n. 
The others), wrest (v. and n.) 

reverend, reverent 

rhyme (v. and n.), ripe 

rice, rise (v. and n.) 

rich, ridge (v. and n.) 

rid, writ 

rife, rive 

rifle (1. v. To pillage. 2. v. To 
snatch away. 3. v. Pertaining to 
rifle. 4. n. A firearm), rival (v., 
a., and n.) 

Rita, Rena 

rob, romp 

rod, rot 

roe, row (1. v. To propel a boat. 
2. n. A. teip ma. boat: Feu. 
Things in a line) 

role, roll (v. and n.) 

Romanic, romantic 

roomer, rumor (v. and n.) 

rosy, Rosie 

rough (Vv., a., 

round (v., a., 
n. ) 

rudder, runner 

rve, wry 

rabbit, rabid, rapid (a. and n.) 

racer, raiser, razor 

ran, rant (v. and n.), rat (v. and 
n. ) 

recede, receipt (v. and n.), 

render, renter, redder 

restrain, restrained, restraint 

rib (v. and n.), rim (v. and n.), 
rip (v. and n.) 

rub (v. and n.), rum, rump 

rubble, rumble (v. and n.), 
(v. and n.) 

ruby, Ruby, roomy 

rug, rung, wrung 

run (v. and n.), runt, rut (v. and 


and n.), ruff 
and n.), rout (v. and 


rescat 


rumple 


n.) 
rack (1. Vv. 
exaggerate. 


To torture. 2. v. To 
3. n. Suffering. 4. 
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n. A framework. 5. n. Flying 
clouds), rag, rang, rank (v., a., 
and n.) 

ram (1. v. To batter. 2. v. To stuff. 
3. n. A male sheep. 4. n. An in- 
strument), ramp (v. and n.), rap 
(v. and n.), wrap (v. and n.) 

rammed, rapped, rapt, wrapped 

rebind, remind, repine, repined 

recite, reside, resign, resigned 

redound, redout, renown, renowned 

roam, robe (v. and n.), Rome, rope 
(v. and n.) 

roes, rose (1. v. imp. of rise. 2. n. 
A flower. 3. n. A color), rose, 
Rose, rows 

race (1. v. To move swiftly. 2. n. 
\ competitive trial of speed. 3. 
n. People of common descent or 
characteristics. 4. n. Pedigree), 
raise (v. and n.), rase, rays, raze 

read, red (a. and n.), rend, rent (v. 
and n.), wren 

rebate (v. and n.), remade, remain, 
remained, repaid 

rick, rig (v. and n.), ring (1. v. To 
produce a sound by bell. 2. v. To 
echo. 3. v. To utter often. 4. n. 
The sound of a bell. 5. nA 
finger ornament. 6. n. An arena. 
7. .n. A combination of corrupt 
persons), rink, wring 

rood, root (v. and n.), rude, rued, 
rune 

raid (v. and n.), rain (vy. and n.), 
rained, rate (v. and n.), reign 
(v. and n.), reigned 

right (v., a., and n.), ride (v. and 
n.), rind, rite, write, Rhine 

road, roan (a. and n.), rode, rote, 
rowed, wrote 


| 


S 


saddle (v. and n.), sandal 
safe (a. and n.), save 

sail (v. and n.), sale 

sally, Sally 
saloon, salute (v. 
scab, scamp 
scan, scant (v. and a.) 
scum (v. and n.), scup 
sea, see (v. and n.) 
seal (v. and n.), zeal 
seam (v. and n.), seem 
sediment, sentiment 
seek, Zeke 


(To be continued) 


and n.) 











(Continued from April) 


II 
THE CLASS ROOMS 


ALWAYS love the kindergarten of 

any school, and there is a particular 
satisfaction mingled with the pathos of 
watching a deaf baby begin to build the 
bridge along which he must travel to 
gain a footing beside his hearing broth- 
ers. It is an appalling task, building 
that bridge; but oh! the wonder and 
the fascination of beginnings ! 

Too frequently, the first classes in 
schools for the deaf are overcrowded, 
the nuthber of pupils assigned to each 
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teacher diminishing as the children grow 
older. It should be just the other way, 
and at the Wright School there are 
never more than four in a_ beginners’ 
class, and generally only two or three. 

The kindergarten room is as delight- 
ful as a play, and the stage settings are 
well placed. There is plenty of sun- 
shine, and there is warmth and _ space 
and color. I was up there one morning 
before school began, and walked about, 
rejoicing in the pleasant, sunshiny order 
of the empty room. Even after the lit- 
tle pupils had cataracted in and climbed 
up into their chairs, the unobtrusive at- 
mosphere of orderliness still surrounded 
us. ‘The teachers were pretty, and they 
wore pretty dresses, which may oer may 
net he apropos, but which could not but 
strike the beholder, and the children 
were attractive, too, and natural. More- 
over—please don’t laugh!—they all had 
fat and sturdy legs. One of the pho- 
tographs of the pupils taken last year 
shows a group of them along a fence, 
mostly with their backs to the audience, 
and the observer cannot help noticing 
that plump and well-fed row. The same 
legs, dangling from little kindergarten 
chairs were, somehow, a great comfort 
and inspiration. 

A gay little screen separated the two 
classes. On one side of it Charles, a 
sturdy baby of four, with cheeks as 
round and solid as apples and hair of 
shining gold, was learning to read. It 
is hard to associate a very little child 
with the intricate business of reading 
print, but Charles’ vocabulary, _ his 
speech, his whole future usefulness im 
life, depend on his familiarity with 
spoken and written language. Besides, 
reading is only a game that he and three 
other boys and girls play with “teacher.” 
It is rather a jolly game, too. 

“Teacher” arranges on the low 
kindergarten table a toy boat, a little 
pasteboard box, a doll’s cup, a small 
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basket, a book, and a sheet of paper. On 
each of these is pasted a slip of paper 
the word “book” or “cup,” or 
whatever it may be, printed in large, 
plain letters. ‘Teacher has in her hand 
a set of cards, each of which bears one 
of these words. She holds up the card 
treading “box,” shows it to the class, and 
hands it to Charles, who grasps it with 
serious intentness. He picks up the 


book, whose label, beginning with a “b” 
and an “o,” looks promising, but, after 
examining the letters in each printed 
word, he shakes his head and tries the 
boat. That proving to be the wrong one, 
he picks up the cup, but lays it down 
immediately. At last he comes to the 
box, compares the printed word on it 
with the card he holds, and then looks up 
triumphantly. His round little forefin- 
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ger points to the letters, one at a time, 
and compares them with the. letters on 
his card. Then, with a bounce of 
achievement and satisfaction, he offers 
the box and the card to Philip. Philip, 
with delightful and painstaking gravity, 
goes to work to compare the two words. 
Thus Charles and Philip, without know- 
ing it, learn to read. As they grow 
familiar with the half-dozen words of 
their early lessons, others are added, al- 
ways with the object they stand for right 
there on the table for the little hands to 
grasp—a tangible and concrete expla- 
nation of the bewildering mystery of 


print. Everything a deaf child learns 
in his first years of school must be 
shown him. Is it any wonder, then, 


that he must begin when he is very 
small ? 

Charles and Philip are not at their 
reading lesson long enough to alarm you 
with the idea that they are being over- 
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worked. ‘They are up and down and 
running about a good deal of the time. 
There are gay kindergarten games for 
them to play, bright colored sticks 
to arrange in patterns, papers to fold, 
so that little fingers may be trained 
along with eyes and ears and brain, or, 
rather, so that the small brains may 
grow through the rightly directed actiy- 
ity of hands and eyes. Ears, too. A 
few minutes of every day, Charles and 
Philip and small Katherine are being 
taught to hear. 

At this place I should like to draw a 
line of stars, ask the printer to use upper 
case, unfurl the American flag, or do 
something to attract everybody's atten- 
tion. The auricular training that is 
given in the Wright School deserves to 
be heralded and sung. But before I tell 
about it, | should like to recall the story 
of a man in Kansas City, whom I have 
mentioned before in these pages. I offer 
his case, not only because I happen to 
be familiar with it, nor yet because I 
happen to know that it is not an isolated 
case by any means, but because it serves 
so admirably to set off, by its contrast, 


the work that Mr. Wright is doing. This 
man, Edwin Hatcher, born partially 


deaf, was sent, at the age of nine, toa 
“combined” school, where, by a tri- 
umph of the colossal stupidity that was 
not uncommon, thirty years ago, in 
schools for the deaf, he was placed in 
the manual department. He had so 
much hearing that, before he went to 
school, he possessed the rudiments of 
speech, and could understand the speech 
of others, but in a few years he had 
lost all of his ability to talk, and at forty, 
when I made his acquaintance, he was, 
to all intents and purposes, a deaf 
mute, communicating with others only 
by means of signs, living with other 
sign-users in their segregated life, think- 
ing in signs. He had an amazing writ- 
ten vocabulary, but he could not tell one 
spoken word from another. Yet he 
could hear the noises in the street, he 
could follow the music of a piano oF 
victrola, and, with the aid of the acous- 
ticon, he could hear the natural spoken 
voice. His lack of speech, of course, 
was due to the use of signs, but—and 
this is the point—if his hearing had 
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HAVING BEGUN WITH SOUNDS AND WORDS, 


A hearing vocabulary has been built up by 


been trained and used when he was at 
school, he would have been practically 
normal, so far as his speech was con- 
cerned. He was just deaf enough to be 
unable to acquire language in the nat- 
ural manner without some help at the 
start. That help lacking, he went through 
life unable to speak. 

I mention this flagrant example of 
neglect as a contrast to the Wright meth- 
ods—and I could almost stoop to a pun 
here! Mr. Wright has always advo- 
cated the use of residual hearing. As 
far back as 1894, the first catalogue is- 
sued by the school offered auricular 





BOOKS CAN NOW BE COMPREHENDED BY EAR 


patient persistence through a period of years. 


training, and greater and greater stress 
has been laid upon this feature every 
vear. Mr. Wright estimates that at least 
one-third of the children in schools for 
the deaf hear well enough to enable them 
to be taught to interpret language 
through the ear. One of the great ad- 
vantages of this work is the more sym- 
metrical brain development that it makes 
possible. Very little along this line is 
attempted by the larger schools for the 
deaf, because it requires an amount of 
individual attention that few schools 
can command, and many children who 
go through their school life unable to 








TWO PUPILS OF DIFFERENT HEARING POWERS 
RECEIVING A LESSON IN HEARING AT THE 
SAME TIME 


One more remote from the teacher in pro- 
portion to her greater power of sound percep- 
tion. Notice the closed eyes of one pupil 
and the “listening look” of the other. 


comprehend a single sentence by the 
power of hearing could be taught to un- 
derstand spoken language by hearing 
alone. They need to be “taught,” for 
the reason that their hearing is insuf- 
ficient for them to understand words 
except when they are spoken loudly and 
distinctly, close to their ears; and few 
children who have been declared deaf 
have the opportunity even to try to hear 
in this way. 

The practice requires a tremendous 
amount of patience, tact, and persistence 
on the teacher’s part, and considerable 
concentration that must be won some- 
how from the pupil. The teacher be- 
gins with a bell that has a sharp, ring- 
ing sound, and by patient repetition as- 
certains approximately how often the 
child hears it—as, for instance, three 
times out of five or three out of ten. 
Then she tries whistling and clapping 
her hands. From these sounds she pro- 
gresses to single words, such as “eyes,” 
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“nose,” “mouth,” repeating them again 
and again, with unvanquished patience, 
showing the child the object each time, 
so that he knows what she is talking 
about, and gradually the sounds, which 
may be only inarticulate murmurs at 
first, assume form ‘and meaning to the 
little child and convey an idea to his 
mind. The hearing child hears certain 
sequences of sound over and over again 
before he learns to connect them with an 
idea, and so it must be with the deaf. 
The deaf man whom I mentioned above, 
and who tried, at forty, to learn to talk, 
had to practice for hours listening to a 
sentence with the written words in front 
of him before he could associate the 
sounds with ideas by mental process 
alone. 

The deaf child who has been found to 
have enough hearing to make this work 
profitable learns at las: to indicate the 
object or action whose name he has 
heard. By degrees his ears become ac- 
customed to sound. When he is able 
to hear a whole sentence and know what 
it means, a new and powerful strand is 
added to the bridge that is to join him 
to the hearing. The effect on his own 
speech may, or may not, be marked, 
but the effect on his brain is decided, for 
his comprehension of language and his 
use of it become more normal as his 
ears are educated to comprehend spoken 
words, ; 

One result of this work is in the actual 
improvement of, the hearing through 
education. From understanding sen- 
tences only 20 per cent of the time, 
a child sometimes progresses to such 
a degree that he understands 60 pet 
cent of the time. One of the older boys 
in the Wright School has, through long 
and careful training, been brought to the 
point where he can understand a story 
read in a clear voice a few inches from 
his ear. ‘The day I was there his 
teacher was reading a sketch of the Pur- 
itans, and he understood it well enough 
to answer questions, which were also 
spoken in his ear. 

To go back to Charles and Philip and 
the other little four-vear-olds that I 
watched taking their “hearing” lesson. 
They had progressed beyond the bell, 
whistle, hand-clap stage, and Charles was 
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learning to distinguish between spoken 
commands. His teacher, sitting very 
close beside him and turning his face 
away from her so that he could not 
read her lips, said, loudly, close to his 
ear : 

“Open your mouth!” 

Miraculously, it seemed to me, for else- 
where Charles would have been branded 
totally deaf, he obeyed the command. 
Then his teacher said, 

“Shut your eyes,’ and he batted his 
eyelids obediently. 

“Clap your hands.” 

He hesitated, started to bat his eyes 
again; then, after a repetition of the 
command, interpreted it correctly. He 
heard only a very tiny sound, and all 
sounds thus heard are so nearly alike 
that it required endless repetition and 
long training before he could distinguish 
even these three sentences; but he did 








distinguish them, and there was just 
that much added to the possibilities of 
improvement in his speech. 

The teacher who gives this hearing 
drill keeps a little book for each child, 
with a record of his progress. The 
record shows what percentage of the 
sounds the child hears with each ear. 
There are two columns down each page, 
headed “left ear” and “right ear,” re- 
spectively, and the records for a single 
day read something like this: 

November 1. 

Left ear 
Right—1111 


Right ear 
Right—1II1111 








Wrong—IIII Wrong—1rIIItt 


The marks are made after each sound 
has been uttered and the child has indi- 
cated whether he heard it or not. This 
particular record shows that on Novem- 





AURICULAR TRAINING AT THE ACOUSTICON STAGE 


A hearing vocabulary having been slowly built up, the Acousticon now extends the range of 
distance at which language can. be heard. 
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ber 1 he heard a certain sound (evi- 
denced by his repeating it rightly or 
wrongly) 60 per cent of the time with 
his right ear and 40 per cent of the 
time that he listened with his left. The 
records do not run uniformly from day 
to day, but many of them show decided 
improvement in the child’s ability to rec- 
ognize sounds. 

While Charles, by himself, is having 
his hearing lesson, on the other side 
of the pretty screen his playmates of 
the reading class, Katherine and Philip, 
with another little boy and girl, are 
doing their first number work. “Teach- 
er” lays a penny on her knee and looks 
at: Katherine inquiringly, asking, 

“How many have I there?” 

Katherine smiles and 
promptly, 

“One.” oe 


announces 
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ARITH METIC 


Teacher lays down two..pennies, ata 
distance from the first one. 

“How many are there?” 

“Two.” 

Teacher pushes all the pennies into a 
row on her knee and asks a little boy, 
“How many are there altogether?” 

Speaking with slow and careful enun- 
ciation, he answers, 

“One and two are three.” Teacher 
pats him approvingly. He leaps to the 
blackboard and writes very slowly and 
carefully, “1 + 2= 3.” 

So the babies repeat their simple addi- 
tion lesson with the pennies and_ the 
pretty teacher in the sunshiny room. 

Downstairs, one walks into a_ biog- 
raphy class, stopping. before the class 
begins, to admire a little girl’s sewing 
book, for the biography teacher also 
conducts the sewing class. The same 
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little girl—a slim, brown-eyed lass—was 
carrying about with her a_ beautiful 
apron she was making for her mother, 
and the exquisite stitches made me gasp. 
Every now and then there were unex- 
pected revelations about the Wright 
School. Things went along so casually 
and the children were so natural and so 
unafraid of the teachers, and the teach- 
ers were so cheerful and so devoid of 
assumed, pedagogic smiles that one “‘let 
down,” relaxed, from one’s critical ex- 
pectation until some out-of-the-way bit 
of efficiency caught one up with the 
knowledge that here was some rather ex- 
traordinary discipline without the least 
bit of coercion. Take this girl’s sewing, 
for instance. She could not have learned 
to sew that way without discipline; she 
could not have learned all the things she 
recited in the travel class, which had 
just preceded, without discipline; yet 
here she was, bringing her sewing to the 
travel class in the most casual way in 


the world, as she would never have been 
allowed to do in some schools. 

Another thing at which | marveled 
was the neatness that was obtained from 
the children without ostentatious insist- 
ence on the part of the teachers. The 
travel teacher showed me the desks in 
her room, and I was astonished at the 
orderly array of books and pencils and 
note-books; but, reflecting skeptically 
that they were probably “fixed up” for 
the visitor, | forgot them. Days after- 
ward, having occasion to ask several of 
the pupils in that room for their note- 
books, I had a chance to look into the 
desks again, and there was the same 
beautiful order of books and pencils and 
papers. So it was natural, then. That 
is the way things get done in the Wright 
School. One doesn’t know how exactly. 
They just get done. 

The biography class was interesting. 
The method followed explains why a 
well-educated deaf child is sometimes 
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AWARDING A PRIZE FOR BEST 
far in advance of hearing children the 
same age—simply because the method 
used in teaching the deaf child has been 
more carefully planned. Mr. Wright 
has invented a biographical chart, as the 
outcome of the reflection that certain 
facts about every celebrated character 
stand out in the mind and are all that 
the average cultivated person needs to 
know about him: What he is particu- 
larly famous for, where he lived, when 
he lived, what events he is connected 
with, and what other famous individ- 
uals are associated with him; if one 
knows these things about the chief char- 
acters in history, mythology, and the 
Bible, as well as those of the present day, 
one can take one’s place in educated 
society and hold one’s own on most top- 
ics without stumbling. Guided by the 
simple headings of the biographical 
chart, the children assimilate an aston- 
ishing variety of related facts, which 
help them in history and all sorts of 
things. 


IN 


BIOGRAPHICAL CHART 


WORK 


As the chart is alphabetically arranged, 
the juxtaposition of names is amusing, 
and gives considerable variety to the 
lesson, which, lasting only about fifteen 
minutes, is yet productive of surprising 
results. “Adam,” “Achilles,” *‘*Absa- 
lom ;” “Washington,” “Watt,” “Welling- 
ton,” “Wordsworth.” Every day the 
class takes three of these names and 
looks them up in some reference book 
in the library. The knowledge they ac 
quire is sometimes disconcerting. 

“Now, Dorothy,” said the teacher, 
what was James Watt famous for?” 

“He watched his grandmother's tea- 
kettle, and it helped him to make the 
steam engine,” replied Dorothy glibly. 
Now, as a matter of fact, isn’t that all 
that most of us know about James Watt? 
Cudgel your brains, can you tell any 
more? Dorothy knew some more. 

“He was Scotch.” 

“When was he born?” 

Here Dorothy's fund of information 
grew a little mixed. 
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“Seventeen thirty-two,” she essayed. 

“Oh!"’ a tall boy began to wave his 
hand at the teacher. 

“What great man was born in seven- 
teen thirty-two?” asked the teacher. 

The boy, with the spontaneous friend- 
liness that characterizes the whole school 
and that makes visiting the classes such 
a fascinating pastime, turned to me and 
asked, 

“You know, don’t you ?” 

The onslaught was so unexpected that 
[ stammered, with deserting wits, 

“Why, no; I don’t believe I do.” 

Instantly the whole class was alive 
with waving hands, for Dorothy, too, 
had recognized her mistake, and the boy 
exclaimed triumphantly, 

“George Washington!” 

In another room, four boys were 
seated around a table writing letters. 

“They all write a letter home every 
week,” explained the teacher. “They 
can write as many other letters as they 
wish, but they must write one letter 
home.” 


They wrote them first with pencil, and 
then copied them laboriously with ink, 
and when each was finished, it was car- 
ried proudly forth and displayed to all 
the world. 

Those who are unfamiliar with work 
among the deaf cannot realize the num- 
ber of the things the deaf child has to 
be taught, nor the incessantness of the 
problem he presents. Here a class of 
four were having an articulation lesson, 
taking one word at a time and learning, 
by long and patient practice, to say it 
properly. Downstairs a girl was writ- 
ing on the typewriter and a little boy 
was having voice training alone with 
Dr. La Crosse. Upstairs again I just 
missed the travel class, but I learned 
something about the places they had vis- 
ited that morning. 

The travel class is unique in the 
Wright School and offers a delightfully 
unconscious method of absorbing geog- 
raphy. The note-books the children keep 
are really amazing. They write in them 
details of their journey, and informa- 





CLASS WORK AND DESK WORK 
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MODERN TYPEWRITING 


tion as to the places they visit, and illus- 
trate them with photographs and picture 


post-cards. In the fall, when school 
opens, the class starts on its journey, 
studying railway folders, maps, and ex- 
pense accounts and planning the route. 
This year they could not go to Europe, 
so they were touring America, and were 
well up the Hudson when I came upon 
them, having spent several leisurely and 
instructive weeks upon the journey from 
New York. They learn a great deal 
in this class that they would not learn 
in any other way. Last year a Chicago 
girl was a member. When the class 
visited her home city she learned for 
the first time that there was a river in 
Chicago, and yet she had lived there all 


METHODS ARE TAUGHT 

her life. The able and _ entertaining 
teacher who conducts this class has 
traveled much herself, and so is able to 
make the journey interesting and perr 
sonal. 

Besides their imaginary expense ac- 
count on their journey, the children 
have actual training in the use of money. 
They are allowed a certain sum each 
week, which is cared for by one of the 
teachers, and out of which they must 
pay for their laundry, their small school 
supplies, and other items, keeping ac- 
counts in little note-books, which are in- 
spected and criticised by the teacher. It 
was nearing Christmas time when | was 
there, and Jane, the brown-eyed girl of 
the sewing class, was much exercised to 
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find a way to practise economy in the 
matter of personal necessities, and so 
have money to buy pink ribbons for 
fancy work. At the end of the month 
each pupil writes out this expense ac- 
count and sends it home. 

Pasted inside the lid of each child’s 
desk is his daily program. A glance at 
one or two of these would explain why 
I despair of describing all the various 
activities of the school. Here is the 
program of one of the older girls: 

9:00- 9:30 Letter Writing and Accounts. 
Miss P. 

g:30-10:00 Study English. 

10:00-10:30 English. Miss G. 

10:30-10:45 Gymnastics. 


10:45-11:00 Biographical Chart. Miss P. 
11:00-11:30 Travel Class. Miss P. 
11:30-12:00 Speech Drill. Dr. Ea 


T:15- 1:45 (Mon., Wed., Fri.), Algebra. 
(Tues., Thurs.), Arithmetic. 
Mr. F. 
1:45- 2:15 (Mon., Wed., Fri.), Typewriting. 
(Tues., Thurs.), Drawing. 
Miss §S. 
2:15- 2:45 Study Arithmetic or Algebra. 
2:45- 3:15 (Mon., Wed., Fri.), Classify 
Words. (Tues., Thurs.), Sew- 
ing. 


§:15- 5:30 Study Biographical Chart. 
§:30- 5:45 Read Natural Science for Dr. 


La <. 
Study Arithmetic for Mr. F. 


5745- 6:15 
7:25-7:55 Study Travel Class. 
7:55- 8:25 Read Natural Science. 
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THE TRAVEL CLASS LEAVES FOR ITS LONG JOURNEY 
OF EIGHT MONTHS ON THE MOVE 
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A FUNNY STORY 


GOOD FOR 





THE BOYS BUT 


It looks formidable, and yet it affords 
plenty of opportunity for exercise and 
recreation. All the pupils take a walk 
every day “without fail,” as Jane in- 
formed me. The varied program brings 
every child under the tuition of several 
different teachers—a plan that could 
hardly be improved upon for increasing 
lip-reading ability and ease of inter- 
course. The deaf child taught all day 
by one teacher cannot make such good 
progress as when he has a variety of 
help in his many-sided problem, 

I went to the Wright School to study 
and observe, and yet I did not see every- 
thing there was to see. One could not 
in a few days, and I delayed matters my- 
self, because I was all the time getting 
so much interested in one class that I 
had to be torn protestingly away from 
it to see the next. I carried with 
me from the school a mingled impres- 
sion of cheerfulness and order, of exact 
daily programs with pleasantness along 
the way. And if I missed some things 


through being too much taken up with 
others, there is always the anticipation 
of going back to make new discoveries 
in those friendly class-rooms. 


HARD ON THE PILLOWS 
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LEARNING TO KEEP CARD-INDEX FILES 


(To be continued) 
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DEATH OF MARGARET FLYNN 


With sentiments of the deepest regret 
we chronicle the demise of Miss Mar- 


garet Flynn, Superintendent of the Girls’. 


Department of St. Joseph’s Institute, 
Westchester, N. Y., who passed to her 
reward at 3 o'clock on the morning of 
April 12, 1919. 

Though suffering for a long time from 
a serious malady, Miss Flynn was con- 
fined to her room for only a few months. 
However, her interest in each separate 
child, as well as in the whole school, 
never waned; still, when the final sum- 
mons came, she sweetly and resignedly 
laid the burden of the world’s care at the 
threshold of eternity and went forth 
gladly to meet the Master she had loved 
and served so well. 

Miss Flynn is a great loss to the Girls’ 
School and the institution. For more 
than thirty years she spent herself with 
maternal devotedness to the deaf chil- 
dren confined to her care. Her early 
years of class-room work at the Boys’ 
Department were marked by great suc- 
cess. During those strenuous years her 
conscientious response to duty attracted 
the attention of the officers of the school 
and Miss Flynn was given the super- 
vision of the girls at the Fordham Branch 
of the Institute. 

When, six years ago, the Fordham 
pupils were transferred to the new school 
at Westchester, the Board of Managers 
appointed Miss Flynn its superintendent. 
Again she proved herself a woman of 
duty—simple, kind, and _ unassuming. 
Miss Flynn won the affection of the chil- 
dren and the respect of their parents and 
of all those connected with the govern- 
ment of the school. 

The funeral obsequies were held in the 
institute chapel on Tuesday, the 15th 
inst., several clergymen honoring the sad 
occasion with their presence. Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. McKenna, of St. Raymond's, 
officiated and interment was in St. Ray- 
mond’s cemetery, beside the grave of 
Madame Victorine Boucher, foundress 
of the school. 

Former pupils from far and near came 
to pay a last tribute of respect to the re- 
mains of their esteemed teacher. Miss 
Flynn will long be remembered by the 
present generation of St. Joseph’s, and 


her spirit of generous self-sacrifice for 
the education of the deaf will be an en- 
couragement to those who are appointed 
to carry on her work.—From St. Joseph 
of The Oaks. 


THE FREE EVENING CLASS IN 
DENVER 


“The free evening class in speech-reading 
attracted very favorable attention and com- 
ment from the press, and the cause of speech- 
reading in Denver has been decidedly advanced 
thereby. On the evening of April 22 the com- 
mencement exercises of the Vocational High 
School were held. One prominent feature of 
the program was a demonstration by the even- 
ing class in lip-reading, consisting of stories, 
common questions (fifty in number). and a 
game (‘Musical Romance’). The program was 
handled by the two teachers in the Whitaker 
School of Speech-Reading, in order to show 
the audience that the pupils were able to read 
the speech of some one besides their regular 
instructor. All material given was, of course, 
new, and the class went through the 20-minute 
program very much to their credit and to the 
marked interest of the large audience. The 
class will continue its meetings twice a week 
in Miss Whitaker's school until June. The 
questions formed about one-third of the ma- 
terial given. A/l material was used to demon- 
strate ability in what might possibly be termed 
sight-reading, as there was:no review work in 
the program.” eae: % 


The National Society for; the “Study and 
Correction of Speech Disorder will have its 
summer meeting in Milwaukee, on’ July 4, as 
one of the affiliated societies of the National 
Education Association. Members of the So- 
ciety and invited guests of prominence in the 
field of speech correction will address’ the 
Association. Any one interested to receive an 
advanced program may do so by addressing 
the Secretary, Miss Marguerite Franklin, 110 
Say State Rd., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, long a Life member 
of this Association, smilingly passed away in 
April while asleep. She was gentle, gracious, 
and generous with her wealth. And the people 
of California paid many honors to her memory 
at the services. It is stated that her true use- 
ful and unselfish life was a great influence for 
good everywhere. She was a doer of good 
deeds. 


Miss Ziegler and Miss Staples, during many 
years teachers in Miss Bruhn’s school in Bos- 
ton, have also taken the Kinzie normal course 
and are opening a new school on their owm 
account. 
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“Over in Nelson County,” re- 
plied my uncle, dryly, “practising mur- 
der.” 

He and my mother were reminiscing 
about some of their old playmates. I, 
a child of eight or nine, was playing 
near by; and it was (in the State where 
we lived, at least) before the day of 
medical State board examinations. 

The sentence rang in my ears for 
days before it was crowded out by nor- 
mal childish interests, and it crashed 
back into my mind like a fire alarm a 
short time after I began to teach the 
deaf. And the echoes have lingered 
and grown more insistent. 

“Practising murder?” Let us see. 

There are many sorts of people in 
charge of the various schools for the 
deaf in the United States. Most of 
them are men who honestly desire the 
children under their care to receive a 
good education; a few are interested 
only, or mainly, in the upkeep of the 
buildings and the appearance of the 
grounds. Some of them have themselves 
taught the deaf and understand their 
peculiar needs and difficulties; others 
are content to leave the educational part 
of their institutions entirely to the heads 
of their departments. Some have an un- 
derstanding of the things a well-trained 
teacher should know; others may be 
deceived by the cheapest charlatan. 

Any discussion of methods of teach- 
ing the deaf is not the purpose of this 
paper. - Its sole aim is to show the need, 
on the part of the teacher, for real 
ability to use the method chosen. 

Having been trained to teach orally, 
it is of the oral teacher that I wish to 
speak. She is numerous. I have met 
her in many places and under varied 
conditions. Sometimes she is _ plainly 
mistress of her profession down to the 
last details, but all too often she is labor- 
ing under the serious, though often un- 
recognized, handicap of simply not 
knowing how. 


ae Ga where is Bob Walton?” 


PRACTISING MURDER 


BY CELIA BICKLEY 



































I believe that most schools which pro- 
fess to teach speech at all use the ele- 
ment charts designed at Northampton, 
Mass. I walked one day into the class- 
room of a young woman who had told 
me that she taught by that method. She 
asked my assistance with a difficult 
word, and I began to work with the 
little girl who was trying to say it. She 
seemed uncertain of one sound (a sub- 
spelling on the vowel chart) and I said, 
“Show me that on the chart.” To my 
surprise, the child did not understand 
me. I repeated the sentence several 
times, and as she still failed to under- 
stand, I turned to the teacher. What do 
you suppose she was doing? Burrowing 
under a lot of things at the back of her 
closet to find the element charts! Do 
you wonder the child found the word 
a hard one? 

I have seen teachers who could not 
give correctly some of the sounds on 
the charts. I have seen them teaching 
children to make the sound of initial r 
with the back of the tongue. I have 
seen the word seven written by a teacher 
as an illustration of the chart spelling 
e-e. Many and many a time have I[ seen 
practise combinations written on the 
slate thus: a-ep, i-et, o-em, etc., showing 
plainly that the teacher herself did not 
understand at all why that little dash 
was put between the letters. What 
chance have her pupils, do you think, of 
learning to read new words at sight? [ 
have seen teachers who could not de- 
scribe, if they were to be hanged for it, 
the positions assumed by the organs of 
speech in producing certain every-day 
sounds. Some of these teachers are in- 
telligent women who love their little 
charges and want them to do good work. 
They. simply have no idea of their own 
ignorance. Others, are people who 
should never, under any circumstances, 
have been put in charge of a group of 
children.- They cannot themselves use 
good English; they frequently know lit- 
tle or nothing about matters outside the 
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restricted horizon of school life; general 
progress in the educational world is 
“Greek” to them, child-psychology an 
unexplored realm, and even pedagogical 
principles a mystery utterly unfathomed. 
Why on earth any school or individual 
ever accepted them to train is just “‘one 
of those things no fellow can find out.” 

The worst of it all is that some of 
these people have had the course of 
training in well-known schools. Un- 
doubtedly, friends, something is wrong. 

Suppose you asked a girl just out 
from training to rewrite the story of 
“Rip Van Winkle,” for instance, and 
put it into language that could be un- 
derstood and appreciated by a fourth- 
grade class. Wouldn't you expect her 
at least to have an idea of how to go 
about it? Wouldn’t you expect her 
to have a general knowledge of the sort 
of language a class of that grade ought 
to be capable of using? I have seen 
experienced teachers, who, when asked 
to do something similar, replied “‘I don’t 
know how. I’ve never done anything 
like that.” Wouldn’t you expect her to 
be able, for another instance, to dis- 
tinguish between the terms “chart story,” 
“drill story,” and “lip-reading story,” 
and explain the meaning of each? There 
are many who cannot. 

And what of the children whom such 
teachers are supposed to educate? I once 
saw a class of them beginning the sixth 
year in school. They were bright chil- 
dren, with one or two exceptions, but 
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their ignorance was pathetic. 


They 
could not read from the lips even simple 


commands and objects. They could 
scarcely speak an intelligible word. They 
communicated with the teacher almost 
entirely by means of the worst written 
English I have ever encountered, and 
they were restless, discontented, rebel- 
lious, and ashamed of their size and 
grade. They had had no geography, no 
arithmetic beyond simple number com- 
binations, and their command of lan- 
guage was so poor that they could not 
begin these subjects even then. ‘“Mur- 
der?” Yes, it was murder. It is mur- 
der to kill the possibilities of minds 
and dispositions like that. I admit that 
that is an exaggerated case. I have 
never seen another so bad. But there 
are hundreds of instances where chil- 
dren have completed their school lives 
without learning half as much as they 
were capable of learning, simply because 
their teachers did not know how to 
teach. 

What is the remedy? STANDARD- 
IZED COURSES OF TRAINING. All 
the organizations in this country that are 
working for the betterment of the 
schools for the deaf should band _to- 
gether, standardize the training, and 
provide means to see that only teachers 
properly qualified can gain admission to 
our school-rooms. It can be done, and it 
must be done if we are not to go on 
practising murder. 


LET US RESTORE THE LANDMARKS 
BY WILMER POMEROY 


PON seeing two speech-readers 

conversing, with a full quota of 
nods and smiles and repetitions, a friend 
of both of them remarked: “Behold! 
A game of deaf man’s bluff.” And we 
speech-readers know that there were 
several grains of truth in his miserable 
pun. 

But why should it be so? Nature is 
in strong harmony with speech-reading. 
She has placed along the Highway of 
the Lips abundant signs and landmarks 


as distinct and clear as any that ever 
guided a traveller on a journey. In our 
studies we learn about those landmarks, 
and look for them. Alas! how seldom 
we find them, even among our own fra- 
ternity of speech-readers. This should 
not be so. We, of all others, should 
have the most elegant and exact, and 
thus the most legible and beautiful enun- 
ciation possible to be uttered. 

There seems to be a premium put on 
immobility of countenance. It is early 
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acquired. ‘The writer remembers hear- 
ing and seeing boys at school converse 


_ without a visible sign, the teacher all the 


while looking at and trying to locate the 
culprits. We speech-readers should 
take even very heroic measures and in- 
finite pains to make our speech easily 
legible to each other, and when we are 
not understood, reckon the fault to be 
in the speaker and not in the reader. 

Let us now make a little research for 
Nature's landmarks, and if we find that 
they have been torn down or effaced, let 
us try to restore them. The consonants, 
especially those revealed by the lips, 
are the most legible of these signs. How 
the beginner's heart thrills when he sees 
an F. As _ plain as daylight, he sees 
“from forty to fifty,” and he knows the 
rest. He learns of the pouting motion 
for W. Some one says “Will you take 
a walk?” He feels dead sure of the 
two W's, anyway, whatever the rest may 
be. ‘Then some one says “Let's take a 
ride.” He surely sees a W again, but 
upon inquiry, finds it to have been an R. 
These two signs, W and R, seem to be 
exactly alike, and he’s a little confused. A 
little later he will discover that there 
was another landmark, directly by the 
side of these two, which clarified each 
and made them distinct. 

Perhaps the simplest and surest. of all 
of Nature’s marks, is B, or P and M. 
But even B is not a surety without that 
accompanying sign. It is really these 
two signs together, that make the land- 
mark; and it is the accompanying sign 
that has been effaced or distorted; for 
Nature is very positive about her conso- 
nant signs, or movements. We may 
curtail them, but we do not efface them. 
For instance, Th requires the tongue 
to come between the teeth; it cannot 
be made otherwise. S requires the teeth 
to close, or we will sound Th, as sin— 
thin; miss—mith. F and V are always 
visible, and B invariably closes the lips, 
even as L, is always revealed by its own 
peculiar movement. Q, W, R, Sh, Ch, J, 
and soft G all demand @ pouting motion, 
however small. Nature refuses to be 
masqueraded or camouflaged in these 
consonants; and these signs, though of- 
ten criminally curtailed, may still be seen 
by a watchful eye. 
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But, really, these consonant move- 
ments constitute only half of a landmark, 
and it is the accompanying and highly 
important—yea, more important—sign, 
that is so outrageously distorted or 
effaced. The accompanying sign is a 
vowel; hence, this distorted sign is the 
very one that decides or makes the word. 
Thus, P and L—both highly observable 
signs—may be united with fourteen or 
fifteen of these accompanying vowel 
sounds, and if the latter is obscure, we 
get no word at all. Here is a complete 
list of the vowel sounds—united with P 
and [,: Pool, peel; pull, pill; pole, bell; 
Paul, pale; boil, pile; poll, mule; mull, 
pal, Powell. 

These words, as arranged, directly 
contrast the mouth positions required for 
the sounding of the vowels. Pool has 
a narrowed, pouting movement, while 
peel is broad and narrow. In boil, the 
lips pucker, while in pile the jaws drop 
and the mouth is wide open. This is 
the natural, expressive (and visible) way 
of saying these words. Thus we see 
what splendid landmarks these vowels 
prove to be. 

And yet, the human mouth is so mar- 
vellously mobile that it is» possible to 
clearly and distinctly say these words 
with no other visible movement what- 
ever than a bobbing up and down of 
the lower lip for the formation of the 
P. 

Let us form some of these words into 
a sentence, and experiment a_ little. 
“Paul was pale because he had to peel 
and boil a pile of onions, while Powell, 
his pal, went to pull the bell on the pore 
by the pool.” 

Try saying this sentence with a stiff 
upper lip. Practice this until you can 
thus say it entire. Then say it as Na- 
ture intended it should be said—with the 
proper movements for the vowels (the 
dropping of the jaw for a, ou, and i, 
and the rounded mouth for every 6, a 
and 60)—and you wiil be delighted at 
the assurance you feel from seeing 
these vivid landmarks. Note how 
clearly everything stands revealed: “the 
bell, the pole, the pool.” 

Yes, these are the landmarks that have 
been effaced. Let us now institute a 
Campaign of Replacement of Speech- 
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Reading Landmarks. Probably we will 
appeal in vain to the general public, that 
they take pains to talk so visibly for 
our benefit, but among ourselves there 
should be a subtle wave of enthusiastic 
zeal to make our speech so precise, so 
perfect, and so visible, that our fellow 
speech-readers will find it a delight to 
read our lips. 

We all remember the encouragement 
we felt after seeing some clear and per- 
fect enunciator talk. We, too, may scat- 
ter sweet sunshine where there now is 
shadow, if we will but restore the lin- 
gual landmarks which faulty habits and 
inattention may have torn down. 

Now, to sum up: Words are composed 
of consonants and vowels, and the nat- 
ural, combined, movements of a large 
number of these are the landmarks 


which Providence has graciously pro- 
vided for speech-readers, and which g9 
many people have mutilated or torp 
down. We must see to it that we are 
not of those. 

Let us resolve to make every F and VY 
pronounced, every pouting letter with 
a puckering lip, and every open vowel 
with a well-dropped jaw. These are the 
marks and signs that show the way, that 
reveal the thought, and that make our 
speech a delight to the readers thereof. 

We observe many types of mouths in 
the world; and there are many types of 
mouths among speech-readers. Yet, it 
is not the type of mouth, but the absence 
or presence of these landmarks, that 
makes speech-reading difficult or easy, a 
burden or a delight. So, whatever oth- 
ers may do, let US restore the land- 
marks. 


CATHERINE 


BY ETHEL WEBB 


OME fifteen years ago a bad ankle 

compelled me to spend a whole sum- 
mer on my porch. The first few days 
were made hideous both by my ankle and 
the tantrums of a little dark-haired girl, 
who with her parents had moved into a 
vacant house across the street. The child 
seemed to be absolutely vicious. If any 
one approached her she would emit a 
series of squawks and strike, kick, and 
try to bite all at one time. The other 
children in the neighborhood soon 
learned to give her a wide berth. 

I endured the noise for nearly a week, 
my nerves on edge. Finally, in despair, 
I sent a note across the street to the 
child’s mother, asking her to come over 
for a little talk. When she came, | gently 
asked her about her little girl and she 
told me this story: Catherine, as she 
called the child, had been a perfectly nor- 
mal baby until she was about two years 
old. She talked as well as other children 
of her age and seemed to possess a very 
sunny disposition. After a time, how- 
ever, they noticed that she ceased to learn 
new words and did not come when called, 
and was impatient and developed the 


vicious outbursts of temper I had wit- 
nessed. She was now seven years old 


and they were at their wits’ end to know 


what to do with her. The doctors they 
had talked with told them that the child 
was both foolish and vicious. There 
were three normal children in the family 
and they actually feared at times for 
their safety ; in fact, the family had been 
asked to leave the last neighborhood on 
Catherine’s account, and that was. why 
they had chosen this quiet street. 

[ pitied the mother, but I also pitied 
the child, for I knew something about de- 
fective children. I asked the mother to 
find a way of gettting Catherine to come 
to see me. This she failed to do: but 
soon I was able to attract the lonely little 
girl by holding up bright, interesting- 
looking objects and smiling at her when- 
ever I could catch her eye. Soon she 


would come over to the steps, and finally 


she would creep into the porch hammock 
beside me. 


I found before many weeks had passed — 
that Catherine had a wonderfully bright 


little mind; that the ugly outbursts of 


temper followed when she had tried es-~ 
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A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


pecially hard to make some one under- 
stand her. She was totally deaf and al- 
most speechless. 

In four months I taught Catherine to 
talk, though some syllables and letters 
escaped her and always will. She would 
put her hand on my throat and I would 
place my hand on her throat, and by hav- 
ing her watch my lips carefully she soon 
began to utter sounds which afterward 
resolved themselves into words. Some 
words were quite clear, but still she said 
Gip for Jim, Law for Lawrence, Vela-pa 
for Velma. She learned the alphabet and 
the numerals and the names of nearly all 
the children in the neighborhood and 


‘could write words enough to make her- 


self understood. Her outbursts of tem- 
per were less and less frequent and her 
smiles came readily. 

When September came Catherine was 
sent to a school for the deaf on Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York City, where they 
soon confirmed my opinion of the child. 
She attended this school for five years 
and later finished her education at a 
school for deaf children up State, where 
she learned to cook and sew well enough 
to make her own clothes and hats. 

Last vear Catherine spent her summer 
yacation with me and proved to be a de- 
lightful companion. She is bright and 
vivacious and makes friends readily. She 
seems very little different from other 
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girls of her age, except for a quick, direct 
way of looking at one when one is speak- 
ing, which, after all, is a bit fetching. 
She speaks slowly and carefully and has 
almost a foreign way of slurring over 
some vowels and syllables, and her tones 
are a bit nasal and monotonous, like those 
of many other deaf people I have known, 
for Catherine is absolutely deaf, in spite 
of several operations on her throat, made 
possible by the loving interest of her 
friends. 

Catherine says New Wark for New 
York, Kin’-neth for Kenneth, E-tta for 
Etta, and Cat-er-rine for Catherine; but 
as she speaks the words with.such an air 
of brightness a real charm is added to 
them. 

For three years Catherine has been em- 
ployed by a famous corset firm as an ex- 
pert corset finisher. She earns a good 
salary, which goes a long way toward 
bringing happiness and comfort to her 
brothers and sisters. 

I often wonder if my bad ankle was a 
means to Catherine finding herself, or if 
her own personality would have been 
strong enough to help her work out her 
own destiny. I also wonder how many 
little lives, neglected by people who do 
not understand, might be made as happy 
and helpful as Catherine’s has been if 
they were only given half a chance. 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


BY FRED DE LAND 


NUMBER of teachers of deaf chil- 

dren have asked us to secure posi- 
tions for them in foreign schools. Here 
is an opportunity to be of service to hu- 
manity and to lay up riches in Heaven. 
A trained teacher of deaf children is 
sadly needed in Chefoo. Mrs. A. T. 
Mills, the principal, writes: “I very much 
fear that if no one comes the school will 
have to be closed for a time. We are 
planning to take no new pupils this year 
and next, or at least only those whose 
circumstances are such that we feel that 
it would be wrong to refuse them; and 
we shall send to their homes most of the 
older pupils, lightening the work as much 


as possible, hoping thus to bridge over 
the time until a new foreign teacher is 
ready to share the burden—which, after 
all, isn’t a burden because of the joy in 
it.” 

“There are 46 pupils—an equal num- 
ber of boys and girls.” 

The entire matter is in the hands of 
the Candidate Department of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The rep- 
resentative of this Board writes: “The 
service is a life service, with furlough of 
a year in the. United States every eight 
years. The Board provides travel to the 
field, house rent, and medical attendance ; 
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also an outfit allowance of $200. The 
single woman's salary in China (in addi- 
tion to these items) is from $550 to $700, 
according to years of service. (This 
amount has been somewhat increased 
lately on account of war conditions.) . It 
is a comfortable living in the land in 
which the missionary labors, but no 
more.” 

Concerning certain qualifications abso- 
lutely necessary for missionary work, 
the Board further adds: 

“Owing to the inevitable physical and 
nervous strain involved in mission serv- 
ice, the Board has been led to require of 
its candidates a sound constitution, good 
health, and alert senses. The 
right is always reserved to require a sec- 
ond examination in New York by the 
Board’s physician just before sailing and 
to cancel the appointment if, in the opin- 
ion of the Board’s physician, risk would 
be involved in the applicant’s going to the 
field. Candidates are particularly cau- 
tioned against the danger of overstrain 
during the time of preparation. : 
The Board has always been insistent 
upon a high mental standard, but intel- 
lectual progress in the East has made it 
imperative that special emphasis be laid 
on this point. The representatives of 
Eastern life and thought are alert, keen, 
and eager. No slipshod mental equip- 
ment can meet them. It goes 
without saying those who are accepting 
a relaxed moral standard should stay at 
home. The strain to do right is hard 
enough in favorable surroundings. 

The social contacts will be intimate, con- 
stant, and delicate. Unless there be in- 
herent refinement, usefulness will be im- 
paired and disaster follow. It is not nec- 
essary that one should be highly born or 
have been granted every opportunity of 
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culture. It is necessary that there should 
be that inborn sensitiveness that is able 
to appreciate another’s point of view, 
and grasp a situation that will consider 
discourtesy and quarreling as_ spiritual 
defects.” 

Further details can be secured from 
the address given. The Volta Bureau 
will present the following text-books to 
the candidate chosen and mail to 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, free of 
charge: 


1. Principles of Speech and Dictionary 
of Sounds, Including Directions 
and Exercises for the Cure of 
Stammering and Correction of all 
Faults of Articulation. 


2. “Elocutionary Manual.” The Prin- 
ciples of Elocution, with Exercises 
and Notations. 

3. The Science of Speech. 

4. The Sounds of R. 

5. The Faults of Speech: A Self-Cor- 


rector and Teachers’ Manual. 

6. Visible Speech: The Science of Uni- 
versal Alphabetics, or Self-Inter- 
preting Physiological Letters for 
the Writing of All Languages in 
One Alphabet. 

Class Primer of 
Speech. 

8. Manual of Vocal Physiology and 

Visible Speech. 

Q. The Mechanism of Speech, Illus- 
trated with charts and diagrams. 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

10. Formation and Development of Ele- 


English Visible 


NI 


mentary English Sounds. Caro- 
line A. Yale. 

11. Lyon Phonetic Manual. Edmund 
Lyon. 

12. The Raindrop: The Book of Won- 
der Tales. 





THE EYE AS A FACTOR IN LIP-READING 


BY CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


HILE we believe that the mental 

qualities are the predominating 
qualities in lip-reading, still we must not 
_ overlook the importance of the eye as a 
factor in the art. As against the quick, 
subconscious functioning of the mind the 
eyes are the conscious workers, and 


should be trained to act. as quickly as 
possible by means of the usual approved 
methods. It may seem paradoxical to 
speak of the eyes as the conscious work- 
ers and then to speak of them as an un- 
conscious factor. 

An instance of this unconscious work 
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of the eye has been noted by many dur- 
ing the recent epidemic of influenza, 
those with normal hearing having com- 
plained that they could not hear as well 
during the time that the masks were 
worn. So far was this feeling carried 
by them that they showed much irritation 
at being unable to see the mouth. 

A quick eve and an accurate eve is nec- 
essary to successful lip-reading. An ob- 
servant, eye is usually a quick eye. Chil- 
dren should be trained to observe. Many 
an unobservant, heedless man has been 
made so through no fault of his own, but 
by improper training, or lack of training, 
in childhood. Parents are certainly re- 
sponsible for such a condition. 

As a child matures it should be encour- 
aged to use its eyes and to recount what 
it sees. It should: be trained to note and 
comment. upon the color and form of 
flowers and trees, birds, and all of na- 
ture’s wonders, not forgetting to notice 
and love the ever-changing hues of the 
setting sun. 

Men and women who have lacked such 
training in childhood should’ guard 
against becoming unobservant, with its 
accompanying absent-mindedness. Guard 
against becoming too greatly engrossed 
with the larger issues of life to heed the 
small. 

Dr. Cabot, he of the broad mental vis- 
ion and the observant eve, tells in that 
wonderfully illuminating book of his, 
“Social Service and the Art of Healing,” 
of a man brought into. the hospital and 
feebly asking over and over for a glass 
of water. All those in attendance upon 
him were too busy taking clinical notes 
of his case to heed. It remained for an 
observant outsider, unable to hear the 
pitiful appeal longer unanswered, to 
bring the water. 

It will be readily understood that the 
power of observation is absolutely essen- 
tial to good lip-reading. ‘Those who are 
accustomed to note the play of features, 
carriage of head, and the movements of 
the hands simultaneously with the mouth 
movements will excel in lip-reading. All 
movements of the body speak to the lip- 
reader, or should do so, and that is why 
gesticulation is distracting. 

The mouth may be making a state- 
ment, and at the same time hands and 
other bodily movements trying to con- 
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firm the statement, forcibly or feebly, but 
always confusedly, as a resultant of a 
multiplicity of motian. Children should 
be taught repose. They should not be 
allowed to fidget. The habit is a bad one 
that is apt to fasten itself permanently 
upon its victim. 

Together with a quick eye we must 
have an accurate eye. We must know 
what we see. We must not think we saw 
a certain word; we must be positive that 
we have seen it. The opening sentences 
of conversation are difficult, having no 
preceding thought. The lip-reader, in 
order to follow the conversation up to 
the point of revelation of context, must 
depend upon his eyes. 

If he does not plainly see the words of 
the opening sentence, in nine cases out 
of ten the mind will reveal the context 
and, plus the visual memory, the words 
of the sentence become clear. But while 
in nine cases the opening sentences may 
be or are revealed in this manner, there 
is the inevitable tenth case, where, with- 
out that quick, accurate eye consciously 
at work, the lip-reader may be thrown. 

In eye-training there is but one way to 
attain quickness and accuracy, and that 
is by repeated practice, rapidly given. It 
is contended that too much importance 
placed upon eye-training, with its drill- 
ing of syllables or words, tends toward 
the analytical, and that analysis, either 
by eye or mind, makes for slowness. Up 
to a certain point in eye-training that is 
true, but beyond that point, when the eye 
begins to work easily and subconsciously, 
speed increases. 

The eye will never work without con- 
scious effort if it is not sure of itself, 
and it will not be gure, in most cases, 
without training. Siven the quickest 
mind in the world, plus a slow eye, and 
we have the inaccurate lip-reader, who 
leaps, but who always leaps to one side 
of the mark. The lip-reader who re- 
sponds before the speaker has finished 
his remarks and who jumps at a wrong 
conclusion, no matter how great his 
power of intuition may be. 

I have amusing memories of a devoted 
mother trying to instill into the acrobatic 
mind of her hard-of-hearing daughter the 
prineiples and practise of lip-reading by 
the aid of “Nitchie” and much patience. 
Many a time, after a mad mental plunge 
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on the part of the pupil, has she dropped 
her book, folded her hands, with, “When 
you have finished, I will tell you what | 
was saying.” 

I have vet to meet the adult, with nor- 
mal hearing or without, who could not 
instinctively recognize th, f, v, and / on 
the mouth, and the aim of eye-training 
should be to make most of the letters or 
movements excepting those formed in 
the throat, those of great rapidity, or 
those of a homophenous nature, just 
as instinctively recognizable. With this 
subconscious recognition on the part of 
the eyes, together with the quick mind, 
reliable lip-reading is sure to follow. 


* 
A SENSIBLE TEACHER 


\ teacher writes: 

What will be the outcome? If we 
blindly adhere to tradition and_ obsti- 
nately decline to change front on this 
proposition, public opinion will even- 
tually compel us to go further than the 
best interests of all concerned would 
permit and adopt the oral method in toto. 
What are we going to do about it? Pre- 
pare for the inevitable. The combined 
system, as at present generally practised 
in this country, needs to be revised, and 
it should be revised by its friends. From 
the viewpoint of speech-teaching, its suc- 
cess has not been demonstrated. Indeed, 
a large and growing element regard it, in 
that respect, a flat failure. They call it 
a misnomer and say that in reality it is 
manual, not combined. Candor com- 
pels us to admit that they are danger- 
ously near the truth. A true combined 
system is one in which the purposes in- 
dicated by its name are attained. What 
are those purposes? Speech for those 
capable of acquiring it and an English 
education for all. The former will never 
be adequately realized until the deaf child 
is surrounded by an atmosphere of spoken 
language. He must live in it, think in it, 
express himself in it constantly. This is 
pretty strong language from an advocate 
of the combined system, one who does not 
believe that all deaf children can be 
given practical speech. But it is the truth. 
The only course, in our opinion, that re- 
mains for the so-called combined-system 
schools is absolutely to separate the two 
departments. They will then be in po- 
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sition to give the oral method a fair, hon- 
est, consistent trial, allowing it to grow 
to the extent that it fulfills its mission, 
and no further. Those deaf children 
who, upon trial, are found capable of 
acquiring practical speech, whether the 
per cent be fifty, sixty, or more, can be 
continued under oral instruction and the 
rest transferred to the manual depart- 
ment. True, such a change could not be 
brought about at once in all schools. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Many teachers who are not members of 
the Association write asking to have their 
names entered on the list of teachers de- 
siring positions. Usually such letters go 
into the waste basket. If a teacher is not 
willing to help support the Association 
by the payment of the small annual dues 
of $2, why should she try to sponge its 
benefits? There is no admission fee, and 
the $2 also pays for a year’s subscription 
to THe Voira REviIEw, every number of 
which contains much that is helpful to 
teachers of deaf children. If you want 
your name on the list of teachers desiring 
positions, send $2 with your request and 
thus become a member, if you are nota 
member. The service is free to mem- 
bers. 


Mrs. Belle Winchester, 2939 Pine St. 
Everett, Washington, presented an inter- 
esting paper on the oral method of teach- 
ing little deaf children, at “The State 
Branch Convention of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers’ and Parent-Teachers’ 
Association,” in Olympia, in May. Two 
of her suggestions were incorporated in 
the Association’s resolutions, which are 
to be placed in the hands of the legislative 
committee. First, that the State School 
for the Deaf, at Vancouver, should be 
placed under the State Board of Educa- 
tion and not classed among penal institu- ~ 
tions ; and, second, to have a State super- 
visor appointed to promote the opening 
of oral day schools for deaf children and 
inform parents of deaf children where 
the necessary instructive literature could 
be obtained. She paid well-merited com- 
pliment to John D. Wright for his unsel- 
fish and untiring efforts in behalf of deaf 
children. 





SOME SKETCHES BY 


SOME SKETCHES BY M. HENRI 
FORTIN 


Mile. Yvonne Pitrois, of Bordeaux, in 
France, wrote that as M. Fortin’s home 
in Rheims had been completely destroyed 
during enemy bombardment, and that 
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“everything he possessed was burned to 
ashes, he has lost all and ts _ totally 
ruined,” she would suggest that we 
might be able to secure a purchaser for 
the three original drawings by M. Fortin 
which we illustrate in this number. She 
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believes the drawings should sell at $20 
each. The original drawings are in the 
possession of the editor of the Silent 
Worker, School for the Deaf, Trenton, 
N. J., to whom we refer all prospective 
purchasers. We sincerely hope that some 
one will purchase the drawings and we 
gladly contribute this publicity. 





THE FLAG MAN IS DEAD 


Sorrow filled many a child’s heart 
when the news came that Capt. Wallace 
Foster, the,flag man, had passed away at 
his home in Indianapolis on March 30. 
An excellent editorial from the /ndian- 
apolis Star of April 1, 1919, follows: 


CAPTAIN FOSTER, “FLAG MAN” 


The experience of Capt. Wallace Fos- 
ter in the Civil War, as outlined yester- 
day in the Star’s account of his death, 
did not differ greatly, save in matters of 
detail, from that of a host of other vet- 
erans. He answered the first call for 
volunteers, entering the infantry service 
as a private, was soon promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy, and later was made captain. He 
served with his regiment in many battles 
and engagements and made a record as a 
gallant officer. In 1864 he varied his ac- 
tivities by doing some special army work 
under commission from Governor Mor- 
ton. After the close of the war he re- 
turned to the peaceful pursuits of private 
life, as hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
did. 

It was at this point that Captain Fos- 
ter’s life departed from the uneventful 
routine followed by the multitude of his 
comrades and he entered upon a unique 
and picturesque career, that of teaching 
love of country through reverence for the 
flag. His ancestry, his education, and 
his experience had filled him with a pas- 
sionate patriotism—an intense love for 
the land of his birth and for its banner, 
the Stars and Stripes. No doubt this 
feeling would have found expression in 
any event, but probably the shutting out 
of other interests caused by the develop- 
ment of total deafness, as a result of a 
disability contracted in the army, caused 
him to concentrate his attention more 
closely on thoughts of country than 
would otherwise have been the case. 
However this may be, Captain Foster’s 
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life for many years was devoted to a 
campaign in behalf of the flag. He pro- 
moted and established the fashion of fly- 
ing the flag over school houses; he en- 
couraged a display of the flag on all suit- 
able occasions and the wearing of small 
flags. He made gifts of flags and offered 
them as prizes to school children. Along 
with the banner went patriotic teachings, 
through direct speech or by letter or by 
seeking the co-operation of teachers. He 
worked through the Grand Army posts, 
the Woman’s Relief Corps, and other 
patriotic agencies, and as time went on 
became known for his work far outside 
of his own State. 

Captain Foster, it may be truly said, 
lived for the flag. He never lost his zeal 
for his chosen work, and was only ham- 
pered in the last year or so by increasing 
physical disability. He became widely 
known and widely loved because of his 
work and its purpose and for his pleasing 
personality. His soldierly figure and 
handsome face, with its crown of white 
hair, have been familiar to Indianapolis 
people of more than one generation, and 
he will be missed from the city’s streets. 
He was a truly remarkable character—a 
man who emphatically did what he could. 





The IJndianapolis News editorially 
stated on Monday, March 31: 

“As a soldier in the Civil War and as 
a citizen, few men have been held in 
higher and more kindly esteem than 
Capt. Wallace Foster, whose death, at the 
age of 82, occurred last night. To the 
end his striking, soldierly figure was well 
known, for he carried his years in a vig- 
orous manner not granted to many men. 
Perhaps he was best known to the 
younger generation, and especially to the 
children, as ‘the flag man.’ None had 
greater reverence for the Stars and 
Stripes than he, and none did more to 
encourage its display on every appropri- 
ate occasion. He was one who believed 
in keeping the fires of patriotic endeavor 
constantly alight, andthe suggestion that 
the schools should fly their flags at half 
mast in his honor is a natural one. When 
others were constantly engaged in their 
own affairs, he felt that it was well for 
him to devote a portion of his time to his 
country and to the young people who 
some day must direct its thought and 
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action. It is easier to realize now the 
real value of his work. Captain Foster 
is gone, but the principles he taught will 
remain not only with the present genera- 
tion, but with citizens of the future; for 
he preached the doctrine of real Amer- 
icanism, and it is upon that sound doc- 
trine that the nation builds its hope.” 

There was one other work in which 
Captain Foster successfully engaged dur- 
ing many years, that is in fighting for a 
reasonable pension for veterans of the 
Civil War who lost their hearing follow- 
ing exposure in swamps as well as from 
wounds and in other ways. He con- 
stantly held that the term complete dis- 
ability was just as applicable to the man 
who was deaf as to the man who had lost 
both legs or both arms; that while there 
might be a visible injury in the one case, 
the invisible loss of hearing was just as 
severe a loss so far as earning a living 
was concerned; often more so. And, 
largely due to his persistent efforts, in- 
creased pension payments were ulti- 
mately allowed to veterans who had be- 
come deaf. 


A SUCCESSFUL LIFE MAY BE 
YOURS, EVEN THOUGH 
DEAF 
BY IDA C. JOHNSON 


The problem of employment for adults 
who become deaf or hard of hearing is 
one that has been much discussed. As 
we all know, deafness is a physical bar 
to employment. 

The average adult person who becomes 
deaf will find that it is impossible to con- 
tinue in his present occupation or pro- 
fession. In most cases it means a com- 
plete readjustment in life and work. The 
sooner we set about this task of readjust- 
ment, the better for us, for it must be 
done, and without shirking. The first 
thing, it seems to me, is to find the work 
for which you are most fitted or in which 
you think you might become proficient. 
And right here let me say: Study lip- 
reading. For no matter what you are 
going to do or what line of work you 
will undertake, the task will be made 
lighter and the road smoother if you can 
converse by means of lip-reading. You 
can live without music and the voices of 
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nature, but stiow me the man who cam 
remain human without some means of 
communication with his fellow-men. It 
will make home life more pleasant and 
social friendships a joy once more. Now, 
then, after you have found your chosen 
held of endeavor, set about to train your- 
self to the utmost efficiency in that field. 
No matter how menial the work may be, 
if you make up your mind to do that 
work as well or better than your hearing 
competitors, you will surely win out in 
spite of your handicap. 

In my own case, deafness came on 
gradually after my graduation from high 
school. I continued my school work at 
the university, however, for a year and 
a half more. At the end of that time I 
found that teaching, for which I had been 
preparing myself, would be impossible, 
as I was now very deaf. In casting about 
for some occupation, I decided to try 
sewing and worked as an apprentice for 
two years. I now have my own dress- 
making establishment, with more work 
than I can do. I have worked at this for 
five years, each year bringing more suc- 
cess than the last. I depend altogether 
upon lip-reading, and meet my customers 
from day to day without any apparent 
effort on my part. 

Last year I took an advanced normal 
course in lip-reading. This spring I have 
been assistant teacher in one of our lead- 
ing schools of lip-reading. 

I also have a hobby, that of decorating 
china. I find I could make a lucrative 
living from that. So, even though deaf, I 
have a vocation, an avocation, and a 
hobby, all of which serve to keep me 
busy and happy. Although the way has 
been fraught with many discouragements 
and failures, I still press serenely on my 
way and feel that there is still much to 
live for. Let me quote Milton: 


“T argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 


Because having reached a time in life when 
he desired “to be relieved from the weighty 
and increasing responsibilities of a position” 
occupied continuously for thirty-two years, 
Henry W. Rothert has resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Iowa State School for the 
Deaf. 
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A NOTE ON THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 


HE question is asked, How came 

Alexander Melville Bell to invent 
the universal alphabet which he called 
Visible Speech ? 

During more than twenty years prior 
to perfecting the elementary classification 
on which the Bell symbols are based, the 
study of the sounds of speech and of a 
suitable symbolization of a practical char- 
acter had been the favorite occupation of 
Prof. Alexander Melville Bell while re- 
siding in Edinburgh and also in London. 
He was familiar with all recognized 
methods of symbolizing sounds, and real- 
ized that none were wholly satisfactory, 
because, as he stated: “You cannot sym- 
bolize what you do not know, and you 
cannot show relations between symbols 
while you do not fully comprehend the 
relations between the things symbolized.” 





/ 


Finally he went to the natural source of 
the sounds of speech—the mouth and the 
mechanism of speech—and constructed a 
new and original set of physiological 
symbols or representative letters that dis- 
play to the eye the true organic and me- 
chanical relation of speech sounds. 

These physiological symbols are based 
upon the organs of speech, and in using 
them every variety of speech sounds may 
be provided for by suitably combining 
the elementary symbols into complex 
shapes; for the symbols pictorially tell 
the reader that if he will put tongue and 
lips, or tongue or lips, in certain por- 
trayed positions certain correct speech 
sounds may be uttered. 





The fundamental principle of these 
symbols is that all relations of speech 
sounds are symbolized by relation of 
form. Each speech organ and each mode 
of organic action concerned in the pro- 
duction or modification of sounds, 
whether lips, tongue, throat, or mouth, 
has its appropriate symbol, and_ all 
sounds of the same nature produced at 
different parts of the mouth are repre- 
sented by a single symbol turned in a di- 
rection corresponding to the organic posi- 
tion. Thus “the curve with the convex 
top ©” signifies “that the tongue is simi- 
larly arched in forming all letters of that 
outline.” Thus by means of these sym- 
bols all possible phonetic elements and all 
the organic, mechanical, and other rela- 
tions of sounds are pictorially presented 
in forms that have absolute and uniform 

value at all times and in all places, 
\ and readily permit of a phonet- 
ically pictorial representation of 
the speech sounds of a native of 
any nation. After working for 
more than a score of years on 
this problem and after “the ‘Al- 
phabet Conferences,’ held in Lon- 
don in 1854, and attended by the 
most distinguished philologists 
of several countries, had declared 
that ‘it would be useless and im- 
possible to attempt to find for 
each possible variety of sound a 
different graphic sign,’ Professor 
Bell took up the work of solving 
the problem with renewed inter- 
est, because he had arrived at the 
conclusion that all varieties of elementary 
sound resulted mainly from the evolu- 
tions of a single organ—the tongue.” 

“In the early part of 1884 this new 
system of letters was completed,” and the 
world had the benefit of a self-interpret- 
ing set of letters that enabled students of 
phonetics to merely vocalize what was 
written on blackboard or paper. — 

Professor Bell bequeathed all his pub- 
lications to the Volta Bureau, which has 
republished many of his works. Persons 
desiring to learn or to study these sym- 
bols are advised to purchase A. M. Bell’s 
Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology 
and Visible Speech (50 cents) and to 
first thoroughly master the symbols or 
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the consonants. When these are known, 
the greater part of the words in any ver- 
nacular sentence will be intelligible with- 
out a precise knowledge of the symbols 
that portray the respective vowels. The 
symbols representing the different vowels 
mav therefore be left to be familiarized 
by practise, or they may be mastered one 
by one, as the student’s ear becomes ca- 
pable of appreciating their differences of 
sounds. 

The illustration shows the fundamental 
symbols. 


“ 


SOCIETY OF PROGRESSIVE 
ORAL ADVOCATES 


Following is the tentative program of 
the Convention, to be held at St. Louis, 
Mo., Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
June 23, 24, and 25, 1919. ‘The meetings 
will be held in the auditorium of the 
Washington University Medical School, 
Scott and Euclid avenues. [ut the head- 
quarters of the Society will continue to 
be at the Central Institute for the Deaf, 
818 South Kingshighway. 


First Session, Monvay, JUNE 23, 8.30 A. M. 


Reception of guests and members. Address 
of welcome, by Dr. G. Canby Robinson, Dean 
of the Washington University Medical School. 

Scientific program: President’s address. Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein, St. Louis, Director, Central 
Institute for the Deaf. 

Paper: “Principles and Means of Applied 
Rhythm.” Miss Pattie Thomason, Morganton, 
N. C., Principal, North Carolina School for 
the Deaf. 

Demonstration; Iirst Steps in Pitch, Accent, 
and Rhythm. Frances L. Duffett, A. B., Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf. 


Secon» Session, Monpay, JUNE 23, 2.30 P. M. 


Address: “Subnormal Deaf.” Elbert A. 
Gruver, A. M., Rome, N. Y., Principal, Central 
New. York Institution for the Deaf. 

Paper: “What Parents Have Accomplished 
Through Organized Efforts.” Mrs. E. C. 
Evans, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Address: “Why an Adequate Language 
Foundation is Necessary for the Acquirement 
of Speech.” Frank D. Bruner, M. D., Ph. D., 
Chicago. 

Paper: “Summary of Work Done at Cape 
May.” Miss Enfield Joiner, Cape May, N. J., 
U. S. A. General Hospital, No. 11: 

Annual business meeting: Reports of com- 
mittees and other necessary business. 


TuHirp Session, TuESpAY, JUNE 24, 9.30 A. M. 


Scientific program. — Paper: “Standardiza- 


tion of Schools for the Deaf.” R. O. Johnson, 
Indiamapolis, Ind., Superintendent, Indiana 
State School for the Deaf. 

Address: “The State—Its Relations and Ob- 
ligations to the Deaf Child.” William H. Gim- 
mell, Des Moines, lowa, Secretary, lowa State 
Board of Education. 

Address: Dr. Harris Taylor, New York 
City, Superintendent, Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of the Deaf, Lexington 
Avenue. 

Paper: Subject unannounced. Howard Grif- 
fin, Tucson, Arizona, Superintendent, Arizona 
State School for the Deaf. 

Demonstration: Auricular training. Miss 
Lilla B. McKenzie, St. Louis, Mo., Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf. 


FourtH Session, Turespay, JUNE 24, 2.30 P. M. 


Address: “Methods for the Correction and 
Prevention of Speech Defects.” Frederick 
Martin, Ph. D., New York City, Director of 
Speech Improvement of the Public Schools of 
the City of New York. 

Paper: Miss Pauline B. Camp, Base Hos- 
pital, Fort Pike, Arkansas, Psychologist, Edu- 
cation Department, U. S. Reserve Army. 

Address: “Phonics in the Schools.” Dr. 
J. W. Davis, New York City, author of Julien- 
Davis Readers. 

Demonstration; A_ practical demonstration 
in corrective speech work in selected series of 
cases will be given by Dr. Frederick Martin, 
of New York City. 


Fiern Session, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 9 A. M. 


Scientific program.—Demonstrations in voice 
work by the teachers and pupils of the Central 
Institute for the Deaf. Primary class, Miss 
Mildred McGinnis; word-building, Miss Au- 
gusta Roeder; second steps in pitch, accent, 
and ryhthm, Miss Jane Young; Cadences of 
Speech, Edna Davis, B. S. 


SixtH Session, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 2.30 P. M. 


Paper: Mrs. A. G. Pattison, Lip-reading De- 
partment, Central Institute for the Deaf. 

Paper: By Miss Martha E. Bruhn, Principal, 
the Miuiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading. 1. 
Synthetic and Analytic Methods. 2. Leagues 
and Guilds. 3. Occupational Training for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Discussion of Miss Bruhn’s paper opened by 
Miss Gebhart, Director, Chicago Branch of the 
Miller-Walle School of Lip-Reading. 

Paper: Subject unannounced. Miss Ger- 
trude Torrey, Chicago, Principal, Chicago 
School of Lip-Reading. 

Paper: “A Barrel of New Sermons.” Miss 
Lucy E. Case, Principal, Pasadena School of 
Lip-Reading. 

Paper: “Method of Teaching Difficult Men.” 
W. H. McKerral, Seattle, Washington. 

Paper: “The Synthetic Method and Why | 
Believe in It.” Elizabeth Helen Nitchie (Mrs. 
Edward B. Nitchie). 











PHONETICS AND WORD-STUDY 
A Plan for Pronunciation and Speech Drill 


BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


(Continued from April) 


THE THIRD YEAR’S WORK 


REVIEW should here be made ‘of 

the vowel charts and of the classifi- 
cation of words according to the vowel 
sounds. 

Nore To THE TEACHER.—In giving the 
sounds of the letters, the passage for the 
breath or voice is wholly or partially 
closed, as in the sound of b, f, and m. 
These letters are called consonants. 

The consonants are b, c, d, f, g, h, J, R, 
l, m,n, p,q, 7, 5, t, v, w, x, y, 2. Of these, 
zw and y are sometimes vowels. 

The vowels have a free, unobstructed 
passage for the voice. 

The consonants may be taught as those 
letters that are not written in yellow 
crayon (the vowel representatives have 
been written in yellow while they were 
being learned) and do not appear alone 
in the representatives on the vowel chart. 
The teacher should use her discretion as 
to giving the word consonant at this stage. 

The consonant r occurs with vowels 
on the chart, but the pupils may be shown 
that it does not appear alone on that chart. 

Practise should be given in selecting the 
consonants in words placed upon the 
black-board, and underlining them or 
writing them alone—for instance, in the 
word moon, underlining m and n, or in 
Massachusetts, the consonants written 
alone are m, 5, 5, ¢, h, s, t, t, S. 

Words suggested for selecting the con- 
sonants are the following: 


snow little newspaper 
double might capital 
spoken solid squirrel 
together sufficient doing 


DOUBLE CONSONANTS 
Sometimes two consonants occur to- 
gether in words, like ¢ and / in “clock,” 
or tand r in “tree,” s and n in “snow.” 
Pupils should be helped to make lists of 
words with the double consonant combi- 
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nations and should be given a great deal 
of practise in pronouncing them. 

Do not dwell too long upon these words, 
but take them up from time to time. 

Take first the combinations in which a 
vocalized consonant is preceded by a non- 
vocal. The rule, “A vocalized consonant 
following a non-vocal consonant loses its 
vocality,” should be understood and put 
into practise. 

It is thought by some people that a little 
voice is used just before the position for 
the second consonant is relinquished. Be 
that as it may, it is considered better to 
give to the deaf child the idea that no 
voice whatever is used until the vowel po- 
sition is taken. 

In the following lists of words the vow- 
els used are those on the chart, beginning 
with the front vowel “ee,” following 
down the column ; then the “back-round,” 
and next the middle column. In many 
cases common words cannot be made with 
these combinations, and are therefore 
omitted. 


Initial Double Consonants with / 


A list of combinations, with the vowels, 
making words: 


pl fi cl sl 
please flee clean sleeve 
plinth fling clinch sling 
place flail claim slate 
pledge flesh cleft sledge 
plank flax clan slant 
plod flare Clare sloop 
ploy flow cloop slope 
plume flaw clothes slop 
pluck floss claw slovd 
plaque Floyd clod slew 
plight flume cloy slung 
plow flung clue slime 
flaunt clutch slough 
flight Clarke slur 
flout climb 
flirt cloud 
clerk 
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Initial double consonants which, with 
vowels, form words: 


SUH 
sweet 
swish 
swathe 
swell 
swear 
swoop 
swarm 
swop 
swung 
swipe 
swerve 


tw 
tweak 


twinge 


twain 
twelve 
twang 
twine 
twirl 
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sm 
smith 
smack 
smear 
smooth 
smoke 
small 
smock 
smart 
smite 
smirk 


sn 
sneeze 
sniff 
snake 
sneck 
snag 
snare 
snooze 
snow 
snort 
snob 
snuft 
snarl 
snipe 
snout 
thw 
thwack 
thwait 
thwart 


Initial Double Consonants with r 


A list of combinations, with vowels, 
forming words: 


pr 
preach 
prim 
praise 
press 
prank 
prayer 
proof 
probe 
prawn 
prop 
prime 
proud 
cr 
crease 
crimp 
craze 
crest 
crab 
croop 
.crone 
crawl 


. crop 


craunch 
crime 


_ crowd 


{fr 
freak 
fringe 
frame 
frank 
French 
friar 
fruit 
froze 
froth 
fright 
frown 


thr 

three 
thrift 
thread 
thrash 
threw 
throne 
thrall 
throng 
thrust 
thrice 


tr 

tree 
trim 
train 
tread 
tramp 
troop 
trope 
trawl 
Troy 
trust 
tripe 
trout 

shr 
shriek 


Initial double consonants which, with 
vowels, form words: 





SC Sp St qu 
scheme — speak steal queen 
skin spake still quill 
skate speck stale quail 
scat spat stern quell 
scare spare stair quack 
scoop spool stool quote 
scope spoke stole quart 
scald spawn stall quoit 
Scot spot stock qualm 
skew spoil stew quite 
scar spunk stuck quirk 
sky spark starch 
scow spite stile 
scarf spout stout 

spurt stir 

sph = sf 
sphere 
sphinx 


Vocalized double consonants may be 
practised alone, and lists of words should 
be made with them and repeated. The 
idea should be given that one position 
overlaps the other, hence no break oc- 


cur©rs. 


shrill 
shred 
shrank 


I 
oo 


shrewd 
shrove 
shroft 
shrub 
Shraft 
shrine 
shroud 


bl gl br 
bleach glebe breeze 
blink glib bridge 
blade glaze brave 
bled glen bread 
black glad brad 
blare glare broom 
bloom gloom brook 
blow gloat broach 
blotch gloss brawl 
blew glue bronze 
blunt glum broil 
blart glide brunt 
blithe Brahm 
blouse bribe 
blirt brown 
dr gr 
dream grieve 
drink grin 
drape grape 
dread grab 
draft groom 
droop grove 
drove grot 
drawl groin 
drop. grunt 
droit grind 
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drudge 
drive 
drought 
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grouse 


Double consonants as final elements: 


-st 
east 
fist 
faced (st) 
rest 
fast 
roost 
roast 
cost 
hoist 
dust 
first 


-ct( kt) 
leaked 
licked 
baked 
flecked 
backed 
looked 
smoked 
balked 
locked 
sucked 
marked 
liked 
lurked 


-ps 
heaps 
chips 


grapes 


maps 
loops 
hopes 
hops 
pups 
harps 
pipes 
chirps 


-ks(x) 
seeks 
six 
sakes 
pecks 
packs 
books 
smokes 
hawks 
smocks 
ducks 
marks 
dukes 
smirks 


-ft 
reefed 
rift 
chafed 
left 
shaft 
roofed 
soft 
stuffed 
laughed 


Miscellaneous words with difficult com- 


bulbs 
twelve 
twelfth 
kind 
harped 
hopped 
washed 
wasps 
asks 
asked 
helps 
Welsh 


binations as final elements: 


nymphs (fs) 


jumped 
strength 


Double consonant combinations which, 
with ¢ silent, form the final syllable: 


-ple 
-ble 


brings 
frozen 
seven 
halves 
proves 
paved 
hugged 
fifths 
husks 


thanks 
sixths 


apple 
sample 


-fle able 
-cle stable 
-gle trifle 
-sle waffle 
-tle circle 
-dle giggle 
-fn gargle 
-kn muscle 
-pn whistle 
-2zn little 
whittle 
fiddle 
dawdle 


frozen(zn) 
often( fn) 
open(pn) 


taken(kn) 


“Every syllable must have a vowel 
sound.” In the case of these combina- 
tions making final syllables, the e is silent 
and the / and m take the place of the 
vowel. 

Practise should be given in pronoun- 
cing words of this class and in sounding 
the / and n clearly. 


Initial, or First, Letter 


The first letter in the word sun is s, in 
cat is c, or the word top begins with ft. 

Lists of words having the same first 
letter should be made out. ‘Thus words 
beginning with s are: stand, saw, stew, 
Seven, etc. 

Words beginning with i are: in, ink, it, 
inch, etc.; with m are: may, many, mouse, 
Mary. 

It seems better not to use the terms 
initial and final at this stage, but to use 
the expression, “What is the first letter ?” 
or “— is the first letter,” or ““The word 
-——— begins with —.” 


Final, or Last, Letter 


The last letter in the word mat is t. 
The word read ends in d. 

The pupils should make lists of words 
having the same final letter, thus: that, 
cat, cart, hat, etc., have the same final 
letter. Rack, Jack, dark, look, end in k; 
this, grass, leads, miss, all end in s. 

It is better to teach the expression, 
“What is the last letter?” or “The word 
ends in —,”’ or “— is the last letter 
in the werd te 

Give the pupils practise in reading lists 








_of words having the same difficult con- 
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sonant element, whether initial or final, 
thus: 





ge or 

ch jodsh dge=dsh ng 
cheek gin bridge ring 
chin Jane cage sang 
chain gentle hedge long 
check Jack large sung 
chaff join judge think 
chair Joe ridge longing 
chop jolly », Singing 
chew Jew - going 
charm jump thinking 
chime jar thanking 
churl gibe 
each 
ditch 
aitch 
etch 
match 
smooch 
botch 
much 
March 
murch 


There should be a great deal of reading 
at sight of, sentences and selections, prose 
and poetry, applying the knowledge of 
phonetics and words study already ac- 
quired. Special attention should’ be 
given to the various forms of colloquial 
language. 

Sentences suggested for practise and 
rhythm noted, also phrasing: 

May I have some water? 

What time is it? 

I should like to change my seat. 

We use soap for washing. 

I think it will rain tomorrow. 

The nurse wears a white apron. 

Notice that in the phrasing, in getting 
the rhythm, there is an emphasis and 
subtle inflection on the important words. 

Sentences and prose should not be 
neglected for poetry, because practise is 
necessary in getting the rhythm of every- 
day language. 

Reading of poetry is valuable, for the 
rhythm is more easily noted than in prose, 
and helps in the latter. 


Poetry suggested for this stage of the 
work: 


O, dandelion, dandelion, yellow as gold— 
What do you do all day? 


I just wait here in the tall, green grass 
Till the children come to play. 


O, dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all night? 

I wait and wait till the cool dews fall 
And my hair grows long and white. 


And what do you do when your hair is white 
And the children come to play? 

They take me up in their dimpled hands 
And blow my hair away. 


A million little diamonds sparkled on the trees. 

A million little maidens cried, “A jewel, if you 
please!” 

Sut when they held their hands outstretched to 
catch the diamonds gay, 

A million little sunbeams came and stole them 
all away. 


Poems suggested for reading: 

Why do bells for Christmas ring? 

Who stole the Bird’s Nest ?—Lydia M. 
Child. 

Good Night and Good Morning.— 
Houghton. 

Over in the Meadow.—Wadsworth. 

Waiting to Grow. 

The Lost Doll.—Kingsley. 

The simplest of these should be com- 
mitted to memory and recited to the class 
by the other pupils. 


Liberty Bonds will be accepted at par value 
for Life-membership fees. Any one desiring 
to become a Life member may send a $50 Lib- 
erty Bond in full payment for the Life mem- 
bership (one payment only during a lifetime), 
or may send a $100 bond in payment for his 
own fee and the fee of some other member of 
his family. The Secretary accepts these bonds 
at par and gives his personal check to the 
Treasurer for $50 in each case, and when the 
bonds go above par the Association has the 
right to redeem at par, and thus derive the 
henefit of any premium offered. 


Miss Mildred McGinnis, Secretary of the So- 
ciety of Progressive Oral Advocates, 818 South 
Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo., in writing about 
the Convention, to be held this June 23, 24, and 
25. states that members who do not wish to, go 
to hotels can secure good rooms near head- 
quarters at $1 a day and meals at near-by res- 
taurants, and that luncheon can be secured 
each day at a cafeteria in the building where 
the meetings are held. 


L. L. Poates Company, New York City, have 
issued some excellent relief maps of the vari- 
ous countries forming the world. 
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MARY 
MARY H. TRUE 
A TRIBUTE BY THE EDITOR 


Miss Mary H. True, a teacher of the 
deaf since 1862 and one of the ear- 
liest among the pioneer teachers of deaf 
children, passed away at Bethel, Maine, 
in May. Miss True was the first person 
to pay the $2 fee and become a member 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and 
thus Certificate No. 1 was issued to her 
on April 30, 1891—over 28 years ago. 
On the same day the sum of $2 was also 
received from each of the following- 
named persons, all but two of whom, Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Rothert, have passed 
away: Certificate No. 2,to Job Williams; 
No. 3, to E. S. Thompson; No. 4, to John 
Hitz; No. 5, to Enoch H. Currier; No. 6, 
to Henry H. Rothert. Miss True was a 


member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Association during the past decade, 
and in 1901, as an agent of the Associa- 
tion, visited several schools for deaf chil- 








H. TRUE 


dren in the desire to aid, through sugges- 
tions and demonstrations, the promoting 
of the teaching of speech to deaf chil- 
dren. Miss True also aided Miss Sarah 
Fuller and the Rev. Dexter King in the 
summer months of 1869 in arousing an 
interest among parents and others im 
Boston that culminated in the opening of 
a day school for deaf children, now 
known as the Horace Mann School. 

At the Providence Convention of the 
Association, Miss True was asked to give 
some details of her earliest work with 
deaf children; her remarks will be found 
on page 473 of Tur VoitTa Review tor 
November, 1912, and are well worth 
reading. 

Her death is a severe loss, and hun- 
dreds of friends will miss her generous 
aid. Further tributes will be paid in the 
June number of Tue Vortra Review. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Association 
of Editors of Medical Journals will be held in 
Atlantic City on June 9 and to. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE MOTHER OF THE YOUNG 


DEAF CHILD 


A Prize Essay 
BY MYRTLE LONG HENDERSON 


(Continued from February) 


7. SPEECH 


UPPOSE that you have studied the 

elements so that. you feel that you 
could begin to teach them to your child. 
Just how will you go about it? 


Remember that a four, five, or six-year- 


old child has very little power of con- 
centration and cannot keep his attention 
fixed on any one thing very long. So, 
in your zeal, do not weary him by keep- 
ing at something until he has lost interest. 
Never let him feel the work irksome. 
Stop when he is tired and try again to- 
morrow. Borrow one or two hearing 
children for your lesson. Place one of 
the children at a time at the blackboard 
or paper thumb-tacked to the wall. 
Draw an outliné picture of the child’s 
profile, putting in the ear and the eye; 
add some curly locks and a bow of ribbon 
if there is a girl in the group. The more 
amateurish the drawings, the more inter- 
esting they will be to the children. After 
all their pictures ornament the black- 
board—or even one figure will do—let the 
children point to their own eyes, nose, 
lower lip, upper lip, chin, etc., as you 
point to the corresponding features on the 
picture. This will be enough for the first 
lesson. ‘Tomorrow repeat the drawing ; 
then erase the hair, the ear, the eyes, and 
let the children see that you have drawn 
the interior of the profile. It will be a 
little harder finding the upper teeth, the 
tip of the tongue, the back of the tongue, 
the roof of the mouth, and the palate (see 
figure 1). 

When the children understand the dia- 
gram and can locate each feature in it, 
draw the approximate position for h— 
tongue flat, teeth and lips open, and a 





* The prize was $150, paid from the income 
of the memorial trust fund presented to the 
Association by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Grosve- 
nor in memory of their son, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Grosvenor. 
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Fic. I 


dotted line with an arrow proceeding 
from the mouth, as shown by the diagram, 
to indicate a flow of breath. By using 
the mirror—each child should have a 
mirror in his hands, or a large mirror 
placed low on the wall will do—and hold- 
ing your hand before your mouth and di- 
recting the children to do the same, they 
will feel the breath in the panting called 
h. Although h has no position of its own, 
but takes the position of the vowel which 
follows it, we give it first in this position 
(see figure 2). 

Wh is a whistling position without 
voice. Only the breath is felt in a con- 
tinuous stream on the hand (see figure 
3). 

P is an explosive sound, and instead of 
the stream of breath issuing forth un- 
broken, as in A and wh, it is stopped by 
the closed lips and then released forcibly. 
Bits of paper may be blown off the hand 
or a lighted candle may be blown out 











Fic. 2 


(h) 





Fic. 3 


(wh) 


to show the force of the breath (see fig- 
ure 4). 

T is like p in the manner of release, 
except that the tip of the tongue is 
pressed against the roof of the mouth, 
behind the upper teeth, and then disen- 
gaged forcibly (see figure 5). 

K is another explosive sound, but it is 
made with the back of the tongue raised 
against the roof.of the mouth at the back 
and then forcibly released. This sound is 
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Fic. 5 


(t) 


very difficult to develop in some children. 
Often the front of the tongue must be 
held down with a spoon handle or other 
flat instrument until the child gets the 
idea of just how k is made (see figure 6). 

F is another breath element continuous 
in character, and is characterized by the 
upper teeth pressing against the lower lip. 
The breath issues through a tiny aper- 
ture in the center (see figure 7). 

Th is similar to f, but the tongue pro- 











Fic. 6 
(k) 








Fic. 7 
(f) 


trudes through the teeth a little (see fig- 
ure 8). 

S is made with the tip of the tongue 
behind .the lower teeth and a flow of 
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(th) 


breath issuing from a tiny aperture in the 
center. A toothpick or a pencil point 
pressed down behind the teeth at the cen- 
ter will often indicate to the child what 
is expected (see figure 9). 

Sh is made with the tip of the tongue 
widened and slightly raised. It. is a 
thickened s sound, and the lips are pro- 
truded and slightly rounded (see figure 
IO). 

Ch is a combination of ¢t and sh. It 
is explosive, and yet slightly continuous 
in its breath movement. Few deaf chil- 
dren master this element without repeated 
trials. No diagram can do justice to its 
complexity. The child can assume the 
position for ¢ and then give a short sh 
sound in imitation, and by feeling the 
breath on his hand, as you give the sound 
repeatedly, he will in time approach it. 

The diagrams for the vocal consonants 
in the second column of the consonant 
chart may be disposed of by one simple 
direction. Make them as for their non- 
vocal equivalents in the first column, but 
with a small bar in the throat indicating 
that voice is added. 

Figure 11 will illustrate the diagram 
for v. 

M may be shown in a diagram similar 
to b, but with a dotted line indicating that 
the voice continues from the throat 
through the nose, and the breath indica- 
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Fic. 10 


(sh) 


tion is not shown. M may be felt with 
the hand placed on the lips (see figure 
12). 

N differs from d as m does from b (see 
figure 13). 

Ng has the position of g, but with the 
nasal indication, and no breath is shown 
(see figure 14). 

L, is made with the tip of the tongue 
pressed behind the upper teeth and voice 
projected along its narrow length to the 


Fic. It 
(v) 


tip. Vibration may be felt in the sides of 
the tongue (see figure 15). 

Initial r is made with the vibrating tip 
of the tongue widened a little more than 
for /. The tip does not touch the roof of 
the mouth, but is left free to vibrate. It 
is not easy to picture r in a diagram. It 
may. be shown as in figure 16, perhaps. 

Initial y has a position similar to ee, 
but with a breath vibration. The teeth 
are closer for y than for ee. Y differs 
from 2 in sending the breath over the 
front of the tongue rather than over the 
tip. The teeth are a little wider apart for 
y than for s. 

Most of the vowels may be developed 
from imitation, and trying to show them 
in diagram will more often confuse than 
help the child. Oo, ee, and a(r) may be 
exceptions. 

Oo has the position of the ¢onsonant 
w, but there is no breath expulsion in 00 
(see figure 17). 

Ee looks like z in a diagram, but there 
is no breath indication in ee (see figure 
18). 

A(r) looks like h with no breath indi- 
cation (see figure 19). 

Although the elements have been dis- 
cussed in the order of their appearance 
on the Yale charts, they need not neces- | 
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(n) 


sarily be taught in that order. The rule 
followed by teachers is to present the ele- 
ments least alike in appearance, following 
one after the other. In teaching new ele- 
ments, as in teaching new words in lip- 
reading, it is believed that the elements 
and words presenting the greatest con- 
trast will be less confusing to children 
than those of only slight differences. For 
instance, do not teach p, t, k, following 
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one after the other, but alternate these 
elements with continuous breath sounds, 
such as wh and th. 

If you are ‘going to use the diagrams 
you can draw them on square pieces of 
cardboard (one to a square), and let the 
child form the element as you hold up the 
card, or arrange them on a table before 
him. This, of course, is to review them 
after he has learned each diagram sepa- 
rately on the blackboard. As soon as a 





Fic. 15 


(/) 
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Fic. 17 
(50) 


diagram is learned, the written letter, or 
element, may be placed near it. 

As soon as several elements have been 
learned they may be placed on a large 
sheet of cardboard. This will be a record 
of what the little laddie can do, and he 
will become proud to see the chart grow. 


_ discourage him. 
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(ee) 


Never show him the completed chart at 
the outset. This would only confuse and 
Let him take a pointer 
and point to the elements as you form 
them with your lips. ; 

As soon as several elements have been 
learned they should be combined in every 
possible way: 


fp’ ft 
thp st 
sp tht 


As soon as a vowel is learned, a(r) 
being the first one, a greater variety may 
be contrived : 


far arf farp part 
par arp tharp —— parp 
tar art tarp parth 
thar arth tart farp 


Use each vowel learned with all of the 
consonants. Have the consonants initial 
in the combination, then final, then both 
initial and final. 

It will not be long before the child will 
be reading words without recognizing 
them, and when you come upon some 
word that he has had in lip-reading—such 
as shoo, for instance—and when he can 
say it very well, let him associate it with 


the object on his foot, and then teach him 








at 
id 
er 


enh. 


) 


1 
al 
th: 


4 
1e 


in 
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Fic. 19 
(ar) 


the correct spelling. Put shoe in with 
the other combinations after this, and 
keep on a separate sheet a list of the 
words learned. Have these pointed to as 
you speak them for a lip-reading exer- 
cise, thus learning to read the written 
form of the words as he did the spoken. 
Do not teach the written form of any 
word, as a word, until the child knows 
it thoroughly on your lips as the name of 
an object, and not then until he can speak 
it well. If your child is to learn to read 
the lips, he must learn to think in the 
spoken form and not in the written. He 
should learn to expect the written form at 
a word as a reward for one well spoken, 
and his list of written words should be 
the record of his well-spoken vocabulary. 

Before teaching words of more than 
one syllable, combinations of two or more 
syllables should be practised : 


farpar pootee bootur 
parthar bootee bartur 
toopee bootaw butter 


8. HOW TO CORRECT DEFECTS IN SPEECH 


There is nothing the mothers of little 
deaf children seem to desire so much for 


their children as that they learn to speak. 
Many times, even after a child has been 
sent to a good school for that purpose, 
the child’s efforts at speech are a great 
disappointment to his mother. I have 
even known some mothers to discourage 
their children in talking at home because 
the child’s voice was harsh, monotonous, 
or unnatural. These mothers had failed 
to take into consideration two important 
influences which contribute to the success 
of speech in a deaf child. These influ- 
ences are : First, the degree of the child’s 
deafness ; and, second, the child’s mental 
equipment. <A little hearing, or even the 
fact that the child earlier possessed hear- 
ing, will give him the approach to a more 
natural tone of voice than that of the 
child who has never heard and has no 
memory of sound. Even with this possi- 
ble discouragement, every deaf child 
should be given the opportunity to learn 
to talk. Why? Because in his effort to 
acquire speech, the child develops other 
essentials in his education which are of 
even greater importance than speech, im- 
portant as that is. In the order of their 
value, four prime requisites of the deaf 
child’s early education may be set down 
thus: 


— 


Mental development. 
Lip-reading. 
Language. 

Speech. 


Nv 


5 ah 3 


The study of speech affords many op- 
portunities for arousing the mental de- 
velopment of the child. The same train- 
ing necessary as a preliminary step in the 
study of speech fixes the attention and 
teaches comparison, quickness of percep- 
tion, and reasoning. The lip-reading 
which comes as an essential factor in the 
study of speech is an invaluable asset to 
every deaf person, whether he can speak 
or not. And language forms receive more 
repetition, in the study of speech, than 
any other method can afford. So, you 
see, if your little Tommy cannot talk as 
well as his hearing sister, his efforts are 
not wasted. He is learning the English 
language as “she is spoke” by others, at 
least. 

Although you may not be able to help 
your child to attain a perfect tone of 
voice, you may be able to correct some of 


“é 
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his errors. If your child has acquired 
noisy, unnatural habits of grunting or 
shouting, place one of his hands on your 
chest, with his other hand on his own 
chest, and then repeat the sound he has 
made. Speak a softer tone in contrast, 
and soon he will understand if you say, 
“Speak softly.” If his voice seems too 
high pitched or shrill, repeat the vowel 
a(r) as deeply as you can in your chest 
and let him feel the vibration there. Place 
his hand on the sounding-board of the 
piano and strike a high tone, letting him 
feel it in your chest as you imitate it. 
Then, with one of his’ hands on the 
sounding-board again and the other on 
your chest, strike a low note and imitate 
it. A guitar is even better than a piano 
for this purpose. 

If the child has learned to talk and 
speaks some words incorrectly, try to 
understand how he makes his mistakes. 
Before a mirror imitate the word as he 
seems to say it. Then say the word cor- 
rectly. Compare the two again. and 
again. Perhaps he lisps. He may say 
“thith for “this,” and “mith” for “miss.” 
You will notice that the tip of the tongue 
protrudes through the teeth ever so 
slightly when you say the word as your 
child pronounces it. Now speak this cor- 
rectly and you will see that the tip of 
your tongue went down behind your teeth 
at the last. When you are sure what his 
mistake is, show it to him in a mirror, 
contrasting it with the right way. Attract 
attention to the tip of the tongue with a 
pencil point or a toothpick. Have him 
repeat correctly the words he speaks in- 
correctly, over and over, whenever he 
tries to use them. And do not forget the 
mirror. 

As you come to understand phonetics 
better, you will begin to notice classes of 
errors that are common to deaf speakers. 
One which is very common is for the 
child to slip a vowel sound in between the 
first two elements, as “sulow” for “slow,” 
“sunow” for “snow,” etc. If the child 
understood language we could tell him 
just to assume the position for /, when it 
follows a voiceless consonant, such as ff, 
pl, kil, and sil. In other words, we could 
make him see that he must whisper the 
l. Since we cannot tell him this, we can 
arrange drills for him until he imbibes 
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the principle. The drills may consist of 
combinations and words containing these 
sounds. To make the idea clear to the 
child, we may write the / in a dotted line, 
thus: 


flar plaw slam flower 
flee p/oo sloom plow 
floo plee sleem clock 


Point to the initial consonant and say, 
“No voice?” Then point to the dotted 
l and say, “No voice.” 

When the vocalized / is used the child 
must assume the position for the / before 
he relinquishes the first sound. In facet, 
good results have been obtained by hay- 
ing the child lift his tongue to 5 7 posi- 
tion and then speak the word, as: dblow, 
Iglow, etc. He must get this idea by imi- 
tating you. 

The same rule applies to the other vo- 
calized consonants, m, n, and They 
should have no voice sound when com- 
bined with a voiceless consonant, and 
should be spoken with no drag between 
when combined with a vocal consonant. 

Combinations offer the best means for 
drill, as a child dislikes going over and 
over words which he thinks he has 
learned. The great rule to be kept in 
mind in giving combination drills is that 
“sounds overlap ; they do not follow each 
other.” 

Another error very commonly found 
with the deaf is that of adding a sound 
after final b, d, and g. To call attention 
to this a miniature p may be placed after 
b, a tiny ¢t after d, and a wee little k after 
g. Thus: bé, dt, g 

The ending ed so the sound of f in 
many words, and this will have to be 
written so, as a reminder. The deaf are 
apt to insert a vowel sound before the 
final ¢ sound in words like hopped, 
packed, etc. They must be written hoft, 

t t 
pakt, etc., for drill, or hopped, packed, 
etc. 

Dr. Yale has arranged sets of charts 
covering the most conspicuous classes of 
errors, and these charts are generally in 
use in the schools where her consonant 
and vowel charts are found. The follow- 
ing lists have been copied from these 
charts: 





t of 


1ese 
the 
Ine, 


ay, 
ted 


ild 
ore 
ict, 


Si- 
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DRILL CHARTS 


RO. oe ae 
SUED; . cies bdo 
OS caso exe 
CUCM os ck Seas 


WE ib oa + eee was 
WEN? eis cane 


ca rd Server. eS 


POE ove ces stews eee 


Be cae foes 


I 
—p —b —ch 
PSP ra eee eeer res eo | cub 
yer: Cree ee eee ee eo mob 
Bev ae tenes 4S.niicsc sane hob 
EGRESS ENE Perea Re cab 
Rare reree erent rrr oS rib 
—t. —d — 
MSs 4 Sb eeee owes Vk ee ee feed 
|, s pang Gas. b einai areas wed 
Ms 7.4, shige oa Ea «en vo hes hod 
Eg 4 CN Ora sane ee kid 
ON REESE Ain sneer aeee nama ET nod 
—k —g¢ w— 
Ey i,k pad See aC heb e eehe eS bag 
Ns. ie a eal wih we Ub 6 One ok ee dug 
rr ON ors earn We, Paige ah cea log 
EG A. diay ta bale okies 0 4 nae ab bug 
EN Goss a0 20a pelea s ¢.s ew ewe Meee stag 

II 
o—e ow a—e 
MS SoS cave 0 ok ak Ke ae 'oso ee aa ee town ale 
BE s 6 coe we ee lees 46 we bow eh s tmp gout 
a Rete al ene a bay out 
BT .  o kl y Re te howl 
TN ey « ae pa ae how 
aw —o— a(t) 
a a ae hock cz 
NN ee hs 4-0 t nak ieee don 
a a 5 As CSG wel obs deena eae yon 
a: Sy aie ah lass eee ee dock 
No SN ap wilds yee ee © s oO aew ee tot 
€€ ——_  —e— 
i ee ae atk alae 6 OG bit 
i reo a Raa Co bid 
Bas o's ea wae ha tee leaabiees oe epee en pit 
RS. os  PapUROLG Sey. eemenene hid 
NC 5s a's, a eae k bw ot veal lid 

III 
pl— bl— —ple 
eins dale wc Dies week alae bleat apple 
BE os xan bo ecene hacen ae dace’ blain dimple 
BE ns wake yale biiscseeuncase bleed simple 
MR ad a ps bg dha wane ea blot steeple 
ME x in oes etcuelens ks ein on een black stopple 
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eee ee eee ee eer nee 


Soiace oe ieee a large 


Sow bik oe ae eee ridge 


h— 


wh— 


Se aa. ae hut 


—ble 
stumble 
nimble 
bubble 
marble 
thimble 
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cl— 


SN a oS cy ton wel acae 
CS hic ce kane RS ean aves 
SOON Bee. ey bs aan 
NS Si a ae ewe kee ns 
NE ae aire ad ae aes 


a... 
flag 
flake 
flesh 
flew 


fly 


os Seas 


AOE ino pb nasties Wiles wa pee 
” SORE EE EOS Peto eee 
NOE ss 6 venh Saeed Se 
eg RENE ie OER APOE 
ON a es hse 6 PRE Res vine 


BONS cs 5 0.03 oie sy a ee ee 


cr— 


ON ia isos < eS nines 
WR Ct. sp cahauesene ss 
© SEAT Ee Ris 9p Balok a CE 
PO CF Sik ehadens sawes 
PO es ice knnh Bebb 


sm— 
smith 
smart 
smell 
smoke 
smile 


sw— 
swing 
swim 
sweet 
sweep 
swell 


Ss sh— 


55 se ces shop..... 


Ode cv cewcie shine 
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gl— —tle 
Sue shee glad __ bottle 
ivan eee glean rattle 
eer glue_ kettle 
ki eR glows whittle 
ela bee glass cattle 
sl— _ —kle 
slap pickle 
sled freckle 
slate buckle 
sleep _ tickle 
slow _ sickle 
IV 
br— fr— 
Keiae hee bray frog 
nslen ind brow frame 
errr. breach fret 
oer pater brick frost 
ie eae bride fry 
dr— spr— 
reer dry spring 
ie oe drip sprain 
thingae drew spruce 
aa ake drain spread 
aw ka ee dress spry 
gr— scr— 
ei ee grape screw 
naire eter ree grain scratch 
SPE ee grew scream 
een: grow scrape 
jaune eues grab scrub 
sn— qu— 
snow quite 
snipe quill 
snake quick 
snap queen 
snail quail 
tw— —sps 
twig lisps 
twirl wisps 
twice cusps 
twine grasps 
twist clasps 
ch— 
ce euies cheat 
<neabaes chip 
sn wean chin 
ror chop 
Kciwees chine 


—sks 
desks 
disks 
whisks 
tusks 
husks 


—ile 
fiddle 
candle 
bundle 
saddle 
puddle 


—gle 
eagle 
gargle 
struggle 
giggle 
goggle 


thr— 
throw 
thread 
throat 
three 
threw 


str— 
string 
strap 
stream 
strait 
stripe 


spl— 

splash 
spleen 
splint 
splice 
split 


squ— 
squaw 
squint 
squeal 
squirm 
squeak 


—sts 
costs 
nests 
coasts 
mists 


waists — 








~dle 
ddle 
ndle 
ndle 
idle 
Idle 


-gle 
igle 
rgle 
role 
rele 


ice 
lit 


nt 
al 


ik 


ts 
ts 
ts 
ts 
ts 
ts 








—ale 
sale 
fail * 
hail 
rail 

nail 


—ole 
pole 
sole 
coal 
stole 


bow! 


—fed 

puffed 
stuffed 
roofed 


—ped 
hopped 
jumped 
whipped 


—shed 
wished 
brushed 
crushed 


—med 
slammed 
stormed 
trimmed 
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Vi 
—ile —air 
file pair 
mile care 
vile fair 
while stare 
tile hair 
—owl —oar 
scowl soar 
fowl more 
cowl tore 
growl _ store 
prowl roar 
—ool —ire 
fool fire 
tool hire 
cool mire 
pool wire 
stool tire 
Vil 
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Vw 
~] 
or 


—ear 
fear 
deer 
here 
near 
year 


—our 
sour 
flour 
scour 
gour 
lour 


—ure 
cure 
pure 
lure 
dure 
mure 


(Verbs in which final ed in the past is pronounced ¢ or d) 





sed 
kissed 
ceased 
dressed 


—ked 
picked 
packed 
looked 


—ched 
marched 
scratched 
pinched 


—ned 
cleaned 
burned 

pinned 


When children begin to use words of 
more than one syllable, and when they 
are talking in sentences, they will need 
some drill in accenting and in phrasing. 
At Northampton accent is taught in this 
way : Combinations are given and the ac- 
cented syllable is indicated by writing it 


larger than the others, and the line drawn 





—ved 
carved 
lived 
starved 


—bed 
robbed 
rubbed 
scrubbed 


—thed 
seethed 
breathed 
loathed 


—led 
filled 
spilled 
sealed 


—zed 
sneezed 
squeezed 
raised 


—gged 
hugged 
dragged 
flogged 


—ged 
charged 
urged 
surged 


—red 
stirred 
roared 
purred 


under that syllable is longer than the lines 


under the shorter syllables. Thus: 

parpar parpar parparpar parparpar 

moth|er re|ceive Ill\i|nois — Wis\con|sin 
parbarpar 


Del\a\ware 
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For practise in phrasing, sentences are 
divided into phrase groups, and the child 
practises reading them. Thus: 


is Thursday 
went to walk 


Today 


. Mary and I 


Sometimes the phrase is written as one 
word for emphasis as MaryandI. 


LANGUAGE ' 


Language facility has so often beén 
called the sine qua non of the deaf that 
the two terms are interchangeable when 
the deaf are under consideration. Ability, 
or lack of ability, to understand and ‘to 
use the English language determines the 
mental rating of the deaf man, woman, or 
child. Upon the degree to which he is able 
to understand language depends largely 
the deaf person’s happiness. For when a 
deaf man understands language suffici- 
ently to enjoy reading, then everything 
that the world is doing, all the things that 
are written in books, magazines and 
newspapers are as much a_ possession 
of his as they are of the hearing. Even 
more, of course, must the deaf man en- 
joy reading—when he can read—than 
does his hearing brother, because of his 
restricted sphere in some other respects. 
The undertaking to master language is 
as difficult for the deaf as it is necessary, 
and it is as necessary as it is difficult. 
Lip-reading and speech are the founda- 
tions upon which to build. The ability 
to express thought in written form is 
the final test. 

The mother of the young deaf child 
had better leave the teaching of writing 
for the schools. There are two reasons 
for this. First of all, we want the child 
to depend upon lip-reading and speech 
as a medium of communication. If he 
learns to write before he has the habit 
of lip-reading fixed, he is apt to think 
in the written form of words rather 
than in the spoken. Another reason for 
not teaching him writing at home is that 
there are various systems for teaching 
writing, and you may not be sure which 
is preferred in your school. Encourage 
the child to draw, and this will give him 
sase in handling a pencil, so that writing: 
will come easy later... The exception to 


this rule is the child who has learned to 
talk, or who could talk before his deaf- 
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ness. If he has learned to read the lips 
and you are sure that he knows twenty- 
five or thirty nouns, if he understands 
a dozen or so simple commands from 
your lips, has a few adjectives and can 
speak these well, then you may begin to 
teach him to write. As each element is 
presented in a diagram he may learn to 
write it, first tracing your writing of it, 
Let him do this until he can reproduce it 
without tracing. Put some letters on 
paper for him to trace and reproduce in 
the same way. Writing on the black- 
beard and on paper are two different 
accomplishments. As a preparation to 
writing, the child might trace over large 
printed characters with crayolas, in 
color. : 
After he has learned to write fairly 
well you may begin the language teach- 
ing. If your child knew how to talk 
before his deafness he may be getting 
into habits of speaking in disconnected 
sentences, and even in using only one 
word to make you understand. For the 
beginner, and for children of this class, 
an adaptation of Miss Katherine Barry's 
“Five-Slate System,” will be found the 
most helpful of any method. Even if 
you do not follow the plan of the author, 
vou will enjoy. reading her little book. 
The price is one dollar and a half, and it 
may be obtained from its author at 
the School for the Deaf, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. The five-slate system, or 
the five-column system, appeals to the 
eve, and is a simple form of diagram- 
ming the sentence. Five columns are 
drawn on the blackboard and numbers 
placed above them: 7, 2, 3, 4, 5. The 
first column contains the subject of the 
sentence, the second column is for the 
verb, the third column contains the ob- 
ject of the verb and the fourth and fifth 
columns are for the preposition and its 
object. Above the first column the 
question, Who? is written. Over the 
third and fifth slates, What ? and Whom? 
may be written. Of course,-the system 
is developed step by step, and only two 
or three columns are drawn at first. 
Bring in two or three little children 
to play this language game with your 
little deaf child. If you once get into 
the spirit of the thing yourself, the 
children will enjoy this new game as 
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much as any that you play with them. 


All language work at first is learned 
through action work. From the expect- 
ant little group choose one to hop. Per- 
haps it is your child. After he has 
hopped, lead him to the blackboard in 
front of column 7 and say to him, “You 
hopped,” pointing to the first column as 
you say “you” and to the second column 
as you say “hopped.” ‘Then ask the ques- 
tion, “l’ho hopped?” If the child does 
not know the pronoun “/,” now is the 
time to teach it to him. Next ask him, 
“What did you do?” and point to the 
second slate. He will see that hopped 
belongs there. ‘Then have him repeat 
the entire sentence, “I hopped,” to each 
of the children in turn, or as you call 
their names, so he will read their names 
on your lips. The other children are to 
tell you, “Tommy hopped,” or, if speak- 
ing to him, will say, “You hopped.” 
Tommy may then take the crayon and 
write “I” in the first column on the 
blackboard and “hopped” in the second. 
Be sure to have him place a period at 
the end. 

Give a command to one of the other 
children. Perhaps you tell Eleanor to 
run. After she has run, ask the children, 
“Who ran?” and this time allow Tommy 
to lead the actress to the proper column. 
After you have asked Eleanor, “What 
did you do?” and she has said, ‘J ran,” 
allow Tommy to talk to Eleanor, saying 
“You ran,” and he may tell the other 
children, “Eleanor ran.” Then he may 
write the sentence, using the proper col- 
umns. 

At the next lesson have James per- 
form an action as you direct and have 
the sentence written as before, after 
James has been placed in front of the 
proper column, and the sentence has 
been spoken by him, to him and about 
him. Then have James perform a second 
action. Instead of having James’ name 
used again, explain to Tommy that we 
use the pronoun /e instead. Let Elea- 
nor perform two actions in succession 
and the pronoun she will be learned in 
same way that he was developed. Two 
children may be told to skip. Tommy 


may lead them to the first slate and the 
sentence, “James and Eleanor skipped,” 
may be spoken and written. The same 


children may hop, and the pronouns we 
and they are learned. When Tommy 
performs an action with another child 
he will learn to say, “We.” 

[f all the children hopped except Tom- 
my, he can learn to say, “I did not hop.” 
This can be brought about by placing 
Tommy at the blackboard after the other 
children have hopped and asking him, 
“What did you do?” He will be puz- 
zled, for he knows that he performed 
no action. When you say to him, “You 
did not hop,” he will be glad of a new 
means of expression. Use this negative 
form in all possible ways, bringing in 
all of the known verbs as well as new 
ones. 

After the intransitive sentence is un- 
derstood, the transitive verbs may be 
taken up. Eleanor may drop a pengil, 
and when you ask her what to do with 
the pencil, she will see the need of a 
third column. In actions involving two 
people the child must now consider 
whether they will both stand together, 
or whether one will stand in the first 
column and the other in the third. Sup- 
pose Tommy pushed James. If Tommy 
has understood the lessons up to this 
time he will have no hesitancy in putting 
James in the third column and in stand- 
ing in the first himself. 

The objective pronouns, me, you, him, 
her, it, us, you, and them, may be taught 
as the nominative forms were taught, by 
employing the same child, or the same 
group of children, to be the object, or 
objects, of some action more than once. 
Instead of writing their names more 
than once, the child learns that the pro- 
nouns are to be substituted. 

Incidentally, as the occasion presents 
itself, the plural may be taught. “Mary 
dropped two pencils.’ “James threw 
three blue balls.” The possessive should 
be shown. Eleanor spun James’ top. 
When the idea of the possessive is fixed, 
the possessive pronouns may follow one 
by one as they are developed in actions. 
These can be used often in answer to 
the question, “Whose?” 

The fourth and fifth columns are used 
to answer the questions, To whom? 
For whom? and Where? “Mary gave 
a doll to Eleanor.” “James made a kite 
for Tommy.” “IT put a book on a table.” 











After some drill in this method, it 
will be easy for Tommy to think in sen- 
tences, and, therefore, to use them in 
talking. Whenever he comes in and 
says, “Hurt,” you can ask, “Who?” If 
he says, “James hurt,” you may ask 
“Whom? He may have to go to the 
blackboard to get the sentence right by 
standing in the proper column. He then 
will speak the sentence correctly, “James 
hurt me.” It may take some time for 
such corrections, but the time spent now 
will be gained later on if the little one 
learns to think in sentences early. ‘The 
rule to be kept in mind is to present the 
thing of most interest to the child at the 
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time. Satisfy his inquiry when the child 
wishes to know something and the lesson 
will be remembered much longer than 
the one where the occasion for teaching 
is forced. You may be very busy mak- 
ing bread and Helen may rush in witha 
dead bird. Let the bread wait and tell 
Helen, “A bird is not alive.” If you 
should prefer, you may tell her, “A 
bird is dead.” But do not teach both 
adjectives at one time as they are apt 
to become confused in the child’s mind. 
You may not have an opportunity to 
teach either of these words for some 
time again. So welcome interruptions 
of this sort. 


(To be continued ) 


BY LAWS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


Adopted by the Board of Directors at the Adjourned Midwinter Meeting, 
Held on April 6, 1918 


ArtricLe [1.—AMembers 


Secrion I.—The membership of this 
Association shall be composed of three 
classes, designated as Honorary, Life, 
and Active. 

Section I].—The Board of Directors 
may elect as Honorary members any per- 
sons it may deem fit. Honorary mem- 
bers may become Active members by the 
annual payment of two ($2) dollars to 
the Treasurer. 

Section II].—Any person upon the 
payment of fifty ($50) dollars may be 
elected a Life member and shall enjoy 
the full privilege of Active membership. 

Section I[V.—Any person paying the 
annual fee of two ($2) dollars to the Sec- 
retary or Treasurer is eligible to Active 
membership, subject to approval and elec- 
tion by the Board of Directors or by the 
Executive Committee. 

Section V.—AIl members of the As- 
sociation whose dues are paid in full shall 
be entitled to attend its meetings, lec- 
tures, and entertainments, and shall re- 
ceive the magazine or bulletin of the 
Association during the year paid for, as 
well as all general announcements of the 
Association. 


ArticLeé If1.—Board of Directors 


Section 1.—The Board of Directors 
shall hold its annual midwinter meeting 
on the last Saturday in December in each 
year, at such place as the President may 
designate, in accordance with the legal 


requirements -under the Association 
charter. 
Section Il.—The President, Vice- 


Presidents, and Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation shall be e.-officio the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Secretary of the 
Board of Directors. 

Secrion III.—The President of the 
Association, or in his absence one of the 
Vice-Presidents, shall call, or authorize 
the call, for all meetings of the Board of 
Directors and designate the time and 
place of said meetings. 

Section 1V.—A quorum of the Board 
of Directors for the transaction of busi- 
ness shall consist of five members. 

Section V.—The Board of Directors 
shall annually elect an Advisory Council, 
with the founder of the Association as 
chairman thereof, which shall be invited 
to meet with the Board in advisory ca- 
pacity, having all the rights and privi- 








—_— we COU 








eges of members of the Board except as 
Ss 
to the power to vote. 


ArticLeE Il].—The Powers and Duties 
of Officers 


Section I.—The President whenever 
possible shall call and preside at all meet- 
ings of the Association and of the Board 
of Directors, shall have full authority at 
all times to examine all the books, ac- 
counts, notes, and other papers, records, 
and other property of the Association, 
and shall exercise the usual functions of 
a presiding officer. 

Secrion I].—The Treasurer shall, in 
addition to his duties prescribed by the 
Constitution, pay out funds in his posses- 
sion, not reserved as endowment, solely 
upon vouchers for regular routine pay- 
ments approved by the Secretary, and 
upon vouchers for extraordinary or other 
than routine payments only when ap- 
proved by the Auditor; shall prepare and 
present to the President, in advance of 
every regular or called meeting of the 
Board of Directors, a full statement of 
accounts, showing the amount of avail- 
able funds in his hands, of all liabilities 
of the Association, and of the outstand- 
ing dues of members. When so ordered 
by the Board of Directors, the Treasurer 
shall immediately deliver to his successor 
all funds, notes, bonds, vouchers, and 
other property belonging to the Associa- 
tion which. may be in his possession, re- 
ceiving therefor duplicate receipts, one 
of. which shall be filed by the Secretary 
for permanent preservation. 

Section III.—The Secretary shall col- 
lect membership fees and dues, issue cer- 
tificates of membership following the 
election of members; shall notify mem- 
bers who are in arrears of their obliga- 
tions to the Association, and shall solicit 
new members. In advance of each meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors or the [x- 
ecutive Committee or other committee, 
he shall prepare a statement showing the 
total membership to date and the gains 
and losses since the previous report, and 
furnish a copy thereof to such officers as 
may require same; shall have charge of 
the property at 1525 Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D. C., and shall perform 
such other duties as may be assigned to 
him from time to time. 

Section TV.—The Superintendent of 
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the Volta Bureau shall have charge of all 
Bureau property; shall report to the 
Trustee or the proper committee the need 
of repairs, improvements, and additions, 
and shall prepare such reports as the 
President or other officers or committees 
may call for, and shall perform such 
other duties as may be assigned to him. 

Section V.—The Librarian shall have 
charge of the Library of the Volta Bu- 
reau, and shall be held responsible for the 
proper shelving, classifying, card-index- 
ing, and cataloguing of all the books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals in the Library, 
and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to him. 

Section VI.—The Editor of the Asso- 
ciation’s periodical and publications shall 
be held responsible for their proper prep- 
aration and issuance, and shall perform 
whatever duties the Board of Directors 
or the Executive Committee may require. 


ArticLeE [V.—Committees 


Section I.—The Executive Committee 
shall consist of at least three members of 
the Board of Directors, appointed by the 
President. Said committee shall be em- 
powered to act for the Board between 
meetings thereof, but subject to the re- 
view and approval of the Board; shall 
have supervision over the Volta Bureau 
and all other property of the Association, 
and shall perform such special duties as 
may be assigned to it from time to time 
by the Board of Directors. 

Secrion II.—The Finance Committee 
shall consist of three Directors, elected 
for three years, one of whom shall be an- 
nually chosen by the Board. It shall be 
the duty of this committee to make ex- 
aminations of the funds and securities in 
the hands of the Trustee and the Treas- 
urer. The committee shall have no au- 
thority to make investments of available 
funds without special and specific direc- 
tions from the Board of Directors. All 
investments when made to be in the name 
of the Association. 

Secrion IIT.—The Melville Bell Me- 
morial Committee shall be appointed by 
the President, and shall consist of three 
members, who shall make it their duty 
to insure full compliance with the pro- 
visions of the deed conveying the Alex- 
ander Melville Bell Memorial Fund to 
the Association. 
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Section 1V.—The Committee on 
Summer Meetings shall consist of three 
members, appointed by the President, 
who shall report on the advisability of 
holding summer meetings and summer 
schools, report where it appears best to 
hold them, and arrange all details for the 
holding of such meetings or schools as 
may be authorized by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 
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Section V.—The President of the As. 
sociation is e.v-officio a member of every 
committee. 


ARTICLE V.—Amendments 


Section I,—These By-Laws may be 
modified or amended at any regular or 
called meeting of the Board by a vote of 
the Board of Directors. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HE adjourned midwinter meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf was held in 
the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
on May 3, 1919. The Directors present 
were Edmund Lyon, Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, David G. Fairchild, E. McK. 
Goodwin, Gilbert Grosvenor, Miss Mary 
McCowen, Franklin K. Lane, John D. 
Wright, T. C Forrester, and Harris, 
Taylor. Others present were Alexander 
Graham Bell, Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee, and Fred De Land, Secretary. 
Messages of regret at being unable to 
be present were read from Caroline A. 
Yale, Sarah Fuller, and Dr. Chas. W. 
Richardson, Directors, and Major Boyd 
Taylor, Treasurer. 

The statements of the Treasurer were 

read and approved. They showed that 
in 1918 the total receipts were $16,570.23, 
about one-half of which came from trust 
or endowment funds, and expenditures 
of $14,188.05, leaving a cash balance on 
hand of $2,382.18, or more than sufficient 
to cover all existing liabilities. 
' The Report of the Secretary showed 
a larger increase in membership during 
1918 than during many previous years, 
and that the number of adult lip-readers 
who are members had nearly doubled 
during the previous year. The report 
was approved. 

The Report of the Editor of THE 
Vouta Review showed that though the 
magazine had enjoyed a year of unusual 
prosperity, it was still a financial failure, 
and would require at least 2,000 more 
subscribers before it could even meet ex- 
penses. The report was approved. 

The Reports of the Superintendent of 





the Volta Bureau and of the Librarian 
were both read and approved. 

Mr. John D. Wright, Chairman, read 
the Report of the Committee on Sum- 
mer Meetings, and suggested that the 
meeting to be held next year (1920) 
meet three days in Atlantic City, and on 
the fourth day go to Mt. Airy and there 
participate in the centennial exercises of 
Dr. Crouter’s school. If Atlantic City 
was not acceptable, Mr. Wright suggested 
Cape May, Asbury Park, or some other 
near-by resort. Mr. Wright hoped a 
good representation from abroad would 
be present, now that the war is over. 
This report’ was discussed and then ap- 
proved and adopted and the committee 
continued. 

Miss Yale sent in the Report of the A. 
Melville Bell Memorial Committee. show- 
ing that eight members of the normal 
training class at Clarke School had grad- 
uated in 1918, and that more than the 
usual amount of time was devoted to the 
study of the Melville Bell Symbols. This 
report was accepted and approved, but 
during a discussion of its several para- 
graphs the lamentable lack of a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers of deaf 
children was mentioned, and then the 
question of how best to provide the 
necessary facilities for training additional 
teachers for deaf children came up. Mr. 
Lyon hoped that arrangements could be 
perfected for adding ten more students 
to the normal training class at Clarke 
School, toward the maintenance of which 
the Association has contributed $1,500 
a year during many years. Finally Frank- 
lin K. Lane moved that Mr. Lyon draft 
a set of resolutions covering the subject. 
This motion was adopted and Mr. Lyon 
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prepared and presented the following 
resolutions, which were adopted: 

‘ Resolved, That the exceedingly valu- 
able services rendered by Miss Caroline 
A. Yale in conducting a normal class for 
training students to become teachers of 
deaf children, at the Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass., during the current 
school year is keenly appreciated by the 
members of the Board; and be it further 

Resolved, That Miss Yale be requested 
to continue this normal instruction for 
the coming school year (1919-1920) on 
the same arrangement made with the 
Board heretofore, and that the Execu- 
tive Committee be empowered to con- 
summate such an arrangement. 

‘Resolved, That the importance and 
urgency of this work of training compe- 
tent teachers of deaf children is so great 
that the Executive Committee is re- 
quested to ascertain if in some way the 
number of normal students under train- 
ing may be increased; and be it further 

Resolved, That so long as this Asso- 
ciation contributes to the support of this 
normal training class the giving of proper 
instruction in the use of the Melville Bell 
symbols shall continue to be one of the 
essential features of said normal training 
course. 

Meanwhile the Secretary read an ex- 
tract from a personal letter from Dr. 
Edwin L. La Crosse, reading as follows: 


“It would seem to me that the Association 
might take some step in the establishment of 
an examination system and the granting of 
certificates to proficient teachers. At the pres- 
ent time training is being given in a great many 
places by a great many people and, as you 
know, is of various kinds. If the Association 
could find it possible to co-ordinate and pass 
upon the ability of candidates who have taken 
this training, it would seem quite a desirable 
thing. For instance, would it not be possible 
to grant different kinds of certificates? <A 
certain kind for a teacher who has taken train- 
ing and who has been able to satisfy the 
examining board of the Association, either 
by credential or examination, of having com- 
pleted certain preparatory work and has passed 
a creditable examination, either written or 
oral, in the subject of speech-teaching and its 
allied branches. Then, would it not be pos- 
sible to grant another form of certificate to 
a teacher who had had a certain number of 
years’ experience and who could pass a cred- 
itable examination, partly written, partly oral, 
upon the subjects required by the examining 
board. I have no doubt but that the Board of 
Directors, if they see fit, could work out some 
suggestion of this sort.” 


Mr. Wright said: 


“There appears to be no difference of opin- 
ion as to the need for a larger supply of 
trained teachers of the deaf. Fortunately, 
such teachers are now being trained in ‘a 
number of places. At present, there is no 
recognized uniform standard for such training. 
The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, as a national 
organization, unaffiliated with any single insti- 
tution, would seem to be in an excellent po+ 
sition to co-operate with the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, also a 
national organization, in the task of correlating 
the results attained in the various training 
classes. The suggestion offered by Dr. La 
Crosse in his letter to the Secretary, if adopted; 
would provide an initial procedure leading to 
establishing a standard toward which all train- 
ing classes would aim. There is, of course, no 
authority to compel teachers to take an exam- 
ination offered by the Association. To have 
the endorsement of the Board of Directors of 
the Association might be of sufficient value in 
giving high standing to a teacher, and possibly 
in enabling her to command a higher salary 
than would be secured without it. If this 
could be made the case, there would be suf- 
ficient incentive to induce many teachers to 
avail themselves of the proffered examination, 
and resulting diploma or certificate. 


Dr. La Crosse also wrote: 


“Tt seems to me that it would be quite 
desirable if some provision could be made in 
the by-laws for the establishment of chapters 
in certain centers where there might be a 
sufficient number of teachers of speech to war- 
rant it. I had in mind such places as New 
York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, where there are two or more schools 
from which to draw. For instance, in our own 
city here, we have no organized body which 
meets for the discussing of speech problems. 
We have, as you know, I suppose, three hun- 
dred teachers within a radius of twenty-five 
miles, and the great majority of these aré 
listed as being oral teachers. I should think 
that with a little work it would be possible to 
establish a chapter of the Association which 
would be under the direct control of the parent 
body, and would provide for a small fee in 
addition to the regular membership of the 
Association, or the Association could refund 
a part of its regular fee for the support of 
the local chapter. This, it seems to me, would 
be a great help to the teachers, as there are in 
our profession men and women with many 
years of experience whom, I think, could be 
prevailed upon to discuss the important prob- 
lems that come up from day to day in the 
teaching of speech.” 


This suggestion of Dr. La Crosse’s was 
generally discussed and upon motion was 
referred for final action to a committee to 
be appointed by the President. President 
Lyon appointed to serve on this commit- 
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tee Dr. Harris Taylor, John D. Wright, 
Miss Mary McCowen and Gilbert Grosve- 
nor. 

To fill vacancies in the Board of Di- 
rectors, Dr. Harold Hays, a well-known 
otologist of New York City, who has 
just returned from the front, was nom- 
inated and elected a director, as was also 
Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent of 
the New Jersey State School for the 
Deaf, at Trenton. 

President Lyon appointed a Nominat- 
ing Committee and requested Dr. Crouter 
to act as presiding officer. ‘The nominat- 
ing Committee presented the following 
names of officials, all of whom were duly 
‘elected by ballot: 

President, Edmund Lyon, Rochester, 
N. Y.; First Vice-President, John D. 
Wright, New York City; Second Vice- 
President, E. McK. Goodwin, Morgan- 
ton, N. C.; Secretary, Fred De Land, 
Washington, D. C.; Treasurer, Major 
Boyd Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

The usual budget for current expenses 
yas presented by the Executive Commit- 
tee and approved. ‘The Chairman paid 
a tribute to the good work done during 
the past seven years by the Superinten- 
dent and Editor, and Mr. De Land was 
granted a three months’ vacation with 
pay. Many pleasant remarks were made 
about the successful management of the 
Volta Bureau and THe Vora Review. 

The question of a suitable badge and 
button for the Association came up and, 
after a general discussion, was referred 
to the Executive Committee for final ac- 
tion, and a few days later the following 
design was selected as the official design 
for a button or badge: 





Mr. 
Graham Bell served an enjoyable lunch- 
eon to the Directors, at their residence, 
1331 Connecticut Avenue. 


As usual, and Mrs. Alexander 
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ASSOCIATION 


MEETING 


The adjourned meeting of the ‘Twenty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association to Promote the teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf was held at the Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., on Saturday, 
May 3, 1919. 

The meeting was called to order at 
11.40 a. m. by President Lyon. 

Members present: Alexander Graham 
Bell, Edmund Lyon, A. L. E. Crouter, 
Mary McCowen, Gilbert Grosvenor, Da- 
vid Fairchild, Franklin K. Lane, T. C, 
Forrester, FE. McK. Goodwin, John D,. 
Wright, and Fred De Land. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved and the call for 
this meeting was read and approved. 

There being no other business before 
the Association, it proceeded to elect the 
five members as directors for a term of 
three years whose names had been duly. 
filed with the President. On motion, the 
Secretary was directed to cast the ballot 
for the following five retiring directors, 
namely, Miss Mary McCowen, Dr. A. L. 
FE. Crouter, Mr. Gilbert Grosvenor, and 
John D. Wright, and these five were de- 
clared duly elected directors, to serve 
until the: summer meeting of 1921 or 
until their successors are elected. 

There being no further business, the 
meeting then adjourned. 

Frep De LAND, Secretary. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD 
THE ST. 


ATTEND 
LOUIS CONVENTION 


The right place to spend the 23d, 24th, and 
25th days of June is in St. Louis, attending the 
second annual meeting of the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocztes. The program is an 
exceptionally good one. Every teacher and 
every parent of a deaf child and every school 
official should be in attendance. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal of the San 
Francisco School of Lip-Reading, has been in 
the East for several months, visiting various 
schools of lip-reading, and has taken a special 
teachers’ training course at the New York 
School for the Hard of Hearing. From July 
15 to September 1 Mrs. Trask offers a summer 
training course at 406 Geary street to students 
who desire to become teachers of lip-reading. 
Graduates will receive the New York School 
diploma, as Mrs. Trask is now the authorized 
representative of the New York School in the 
normal work on the Pacific coast. 











AN AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


Boston, May 15, 19109. 

A special meeting of the Speech-Readers’ 
Guild was held on May 9, 1919, relative to the 
joining of an American Association for the 
Hard of Hearing. The following speakers 
were each allowed 10 minutes: In _ favor, 
Misses Crain, Drake, and Crawford, of the 
Nitchie School, in Boston; opposed, Miss Ken- 
nedy, President of the Guild and a delegate to 
the meetings held in New York; Mrs. Norris, 
Treasurer of the Guild, also a delegate to the 
meetings in New York, and Miss Bellows, one 
of the Directors of the Guild. When these 
speakers had finished, any member was allowed 
three minutes in which to speak, and it was 
asked if the members wished to hear from any 
one else. The Executive Committee had pre- 
viously placed upon the bulletin board a state- 
ment giving many reasons for and against 
joining the Association. 

The question was then placed on the black- 
board: “Are you in favor of joining an Amer- 
ican Association for the Hard of Hearing at 
the present time? Vote yes or no.” The total 
number of ballots cast was 32—yes, 4; no, 28. 

A motion was then made by Mrs. Norris, 
seconded by Miss Staples, and carried, that a 
communication be addressed to the different 
schools of lip-reading and speech-reading clubs 
throughout the country, telling them that this 
vote does not mean a Jack of sympathy with 
the idea of an American Association. We feel 
all should know more definitely what the Con- 
stitution is to be, how the Board of Directors 
is to be chosen, the expense, etc.; also, in view 
of our own future plans, our financial burden 
just now is a serious one. We should have 
been glad to see the matter more fully dis- 
cussed in the pages of THe Vorra REVIEW or 
some other suitable medium, and for the pres- 
ent an annual convention held, perhaps in No- 
vember, that we might discuss together the 
subject, and that the first convention be held 
in Philadelphia, because it is there that the 
first club-house for the deaf in this country 
has been recently opened, having in it a very 
fine school of lip-reading. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


Because you have so much money, a reduced 
railway rate may not interest you. But there 
are hundreds of others not so fortunate. So, 
please, in the interests of other delegates, when 
you buy your tickets to St. Louis, please tell 
the ticket agent that you are going to attend 
the Second Annual Convention of the Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates, and ask him to 
issue to you the usual certificate. Unless 250 
of these certificates are presented, no refund 
will be granted. If there are 250 certificates, 
each delegate will derive certain financial bene- 
fits. Thus be sure to secure your certificate, 
and when you arrive in St. Louis, deliver it to 
Miss Mildred A. McGinnis, the Secretary of 
the Society, or to the official she may designate. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Manual of Exercises for the Correction of 
Speech Disorders, by May Kirk Scripture, 
B. A., and Eugene Jackson, B. A. 236 
pages, illustrations, 5% x 7%. Philadel- 
phia: F. A. Davis Company, 1919. $2. 
Details the methods used in clinical practice ; 
an excellent book for teachers engaged in cor- 
recting speech defects. 


The Blind: Their Condition and the Work 
Being Done for Them in the United States, 
by Harry Best, Ph. D., author of The 
Deaf: Their Position in Society and the 
Provision for Their Education in the 
United States. 763 pages, 6 x 8, cloth. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1919. $4. 

An excellent and timely work, with a com- 
prehensive index. 


Story-Sermons from Les Miserables, by Rev. 
FE. P. Adams. With a preface by Mabel 
Gardiner Bell, with portraits and illustra- 
tions. Rochester, N. Y., School for the 
Deaf. 144 pages, cloth, 5% x 7%. 75¢c. 

A presentation of Victor Hugo’s marvelous 
story adapted for children. 


AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 


Recently there appeared a stammering song, 
entitled “K-K-K-Katy” that struck the popular 
fancy immediately. Next came the stammer- 
ing instrumental piece, “Oh, Helen’’; this, too, 
was heralded with joy. Surely, these unfortu- 
nates suffer sufficiently without having their 
affliction recounted by fluent friends. This 
procedure is a splendid method for contracting 
the dread disorder, which frequently remains 
throughout life. Millions yet unborn will be- 
come confirmed stammerers, destined to lead 
sad. and lonely lives, the direct result of imi- 
tators. The time is opportune to remonstrate 
against this pernicious practice—Joseru J. 
LAMB in Roycroft for June, 1910. 


“Tdleness never won distinction in the world, 
and never will. The world does not owe us a 
living, but every man owes the world work. 
God made man for employment and we cannot 
dodge the issue.”"—From the Road to Recog- 
nition, 


The man who does not hope for better 
things, and does not believe that better things 
can be brought about, is not the man likely to 
bring better things about.—Ex-President W- 
LtAM Howarp Tart. 


Miss Dugane announces the opening date of 
her summer class in lip-reading as July 2. The 
place is high in the Catskills—a splendid op- 
portunity for work and play. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF DEAFNESS 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SPEECH-READERS’ GUILD 
OF BOSTON 


Our troubles sore we know full well, 
So let us not upon them dwell, 

But rather seek, clear-eyed, to see 
Wherein our deafness sets us free, 
And how the trials we undergo 

Give us the chance to truly grow. 


The world is filled with wearing noise, 
Which makes folks almost lose their poise; 
These sounds we’re lucky not to hear, 
So for them never shed a tear. 

When fog-horns blow and high winds roar, 
When waves beat loud upon the shore, 
When autos toot and street-cars squeak, 
When babies wail and children shriek, 
Our peace of mind is not disturbed, 

Our joy in thought not even curbed, 

For we dwell in a world apart— 

A world composed of mind and heart. 


We deaf are often fortunate, 

If we can have a -téte-a-tete, 

From general talk to be relieved: 
We miss far less than is believed; 
For conversation’s usual trend 

Is filled with small things without end. 
Such useless talk we need not brook, 
We can take refuge in a book. 

Let people know we cannot hear, 
Then they will never think us queer, 
If we withdraw from conversation 
And wrap ourselves in meditation. 


More time to read, more time for thought— 
Advantages by deafness brought. 

But read and think of things worth while, 
If you’re to wear a happy smile; 

The proper use of thinking time 

Gives one the key to joy sublime. 

If only of ourselves we think, 

Our souls will very surely shrink; 

Let not our thoughts get in a rut, 

Pursue absorbing studies, but 

Let not our thoughts be all abstract; 
Think thoughts that lead to kindly act. 


The deaf should be, it seems to me, 
The thinkers of humanity. 

When hearing folk are in a whirl, 
Caught in society’s ceaseless swirl, 
And are by countless things oppressed, 
And never have a moment’s rest, 

Deaf folk with undivided mind 

Can weigh the problems of mankind— 
From Bolshevism to single tax, 
Religious cults and laws too lax— 
Can seek the truth and of it write, 
And in the world’s great work unite. 


We hear our friends say everywhere 
That deafness is so hard to bear, 

But were life easy, how would grow 
Our souls, I’d really like to know. 
Since we are given this earthly life, 
Now filled with sorrow, now with strife, 


That we for heaven may prepare, 
So as to be of real use there, 
Should we not count it as our gain 
If we more patience may obtain, 
And sympathy, and self-control, 

To fit us for our heavenly goal? 


When we can’t take an active part 

In work on which we've set our heart, 
Before we've learned the lips to read 
And of this knowledge are in need, 
We feel we’re useless, which is hard; 
From many pleasures we're debarred ; 
Yet what we are, it’s surely true, 

In life counts more than what we do; 
And if we face the world with cheer, 
Work hard, trust God, and nothing fear, 
And try to conquer each temptation, 
We'll give to others inspiration, 


The deaf should learn to read the lips, 
For this great knowledge well equips 
Them with the means to join again 

In intercourse with fellow-men. 

When people once have made a start 

In studying this useful art, 

Then life for them has wider scope, 
It’s filled with interest and hope; 

And when with ease they comprehend 
The conversation of a friend, 

It kindles in their hearts a glow 

Which hearing people never know. 


And now that I have had my say, 

May these thoughts do some good, I pray; 
And if, perchance, you think I jest, 

Just put these theories to the test, 

And if you'd see how well they work 
And.lift poor deaf folk from the murk 
Till they are with pure joy instilled, 
Come visit the Speech-Readers’ Guild. 


TO THE COSMOS 
BY CAROLINE M. WILSON 


Dear little Cosmos, what do you say, 
Nodding your head in the wind today? 
Soon Jack Frost will come your way 
To claim the life that is now so gay. 


So just nod on, then, while you may, 

In the wind of the bleak November day; 
For all your friends have gone away, 
And only you can brighten the way. 


Dear little Cosmos, speak to the heart; 
Like you, we must all fulfill our part 

In storm and sunshine, wherever the way, 
For a new life will bloom in another day. 


The Nebraska State Medical Journal for 
April publishes in full, with 42 illustrations, 
the excellent paper on “Cleft Palate and Hare- 


lip,” by William Lete Shearer, M. D., D. D.S., ; 


of Omaha, that he read before the National 
Dental Association at its twenty-second annual 
session, held in Chicago in August, 1918. 
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FINANCIAL EXPERIENCES 


May 14, I9I9Q. 
Deak Mr. De Lanp: 

The “financial experiences” of teachers of 
lip-reading to hard-of-hearing adults is a sub- 
ject I am deeply interested in; for I am think- 
ing about following in the footsteps of Miss 
Cason, Miss Roberts, Miss Van Adestine, Miss 
Willetts, and other successful teachers of deaf 
children, who are now teaching lip-reading to 
adults. My present plans include taking the 
complete normal training course this summer 
and then opening a school’ in ———. 

But what I started to write about was my 
“subject books,” or “scrap books,” as they are 
called here. The school subscribes for quite a 
number of copies of THe Vorra Review, but 
only preserves and binds two copies. The 
other copies are passed around among the 
teachers and older scholars until they are 
nearly worn out, when they go to the waste- 
paper pile. The superintendent lets me rescue 
the best copies, and these. I pull apart and re- 
arrange the pages by subjects and temporarily 
fasten by ordinary clip binders. When I have 
quite a number of articles on a given subject, 
I typewrite a title page and a contents page 
and have all neatly bound at our school bindery 
at a cost of 75 cents or less. 

Of course, I have my own complete file of 
Tue Vora REvIEW, all nicely bound, and could 
there turn to these articles. But experience 
leads me to believe that it is worth the trouble 
I go to, to have all the articles on one subject 
available in one or two volumes. For instance, 
one volume contains all that has been written 
on the subject of the segregation of orally 
taught pupils; another whatever relates to the 
history of the education of the deaf, etc. Here 
are three titles that indicate where my future 
work may be: “Class-Room Methods,” “Ex- 
periences of Lip-Reading Adults,” “Helpful 
Suggestions for Adult Lip-Readers.” 

These “subject books” proved so_ helpful 
from the start that now the school has all the 
“worn-out” copies of THE Voira REVIEW con- 
verted in the same manner, and three sets of 
“subject books” are available to any teacher 
desiring to read up on any given subject. 

Truly yours, 





THe JourNAL oF THE AMERICAN MEpIcaAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


PROPAGANDA DEPARTMENT, 
535 NortH DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaco, February 10, 1919. 

Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

: Sproule advertises under such names as 
Ear Specialist Sproule,” “Health Specialist 
Sproule,” “Catarrh Specialist Sproule,” “Deaf- 
ness Specialist Sproule,” “Specialist Sproule,” 
etc. He apparently never gives his initials. 
He has his headquarters at 77 North Washing- 
ton street, Boston, and also used post-office 
box 5316. Sproule claims to be a “graduate in 
medicine and surgery, Dublin University.” 
The British Register indicates that one Robert 
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E. Sproule received the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery thirty-six 
years ago from the University of Dublin and 
was licensed to practice in Ireland thirty-five 
years ago—that is, in 1884. 

As our records, all of which are based on 
official data, failed to show that Sproule was a 
registered physician anywhere in the United 
States, we wrote, more than a year ago, to the 
3oard of Registration in Medicine of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and asked 
whether Sproule was registered in that State. 
The Board of Registration in Medicine replied: 

“Replying to your inquiry relative to one 
Robert E. Sproule, it is stated that he is not a 
registered physician in Massachusetts. He is 
known as ‘Health Specialist Sproule’ and, as 
far as can be ascertained, conducts a mail- 
order business in the West and South. His 
course is to solicit patronage through high- 
sounding advertisements published in papers 
outside the State.” 

Sproule advertises in the cheaper periodicals, 
and seems to favor especially the foreign-lan- 
guage press, a field that is being patronized 
more and more widely, as the English-language 
publications become more particular about the 
class of advertising they will carry. 

Our accumulation of Sproule’s advertising 
material, covering several years, shows that he 
uses the paraphernalia common to the long- 
distance mail-order “specialists’—form letters 
made to simulate personal and individual com- 
munications, free sample treatments, testimo- 
nials, ete. 

Mr. Samuel Hopkins Adams, in his series on 
the Great American Fraud, paid his respects 
to Sproule in Collier’s, September 1, 1906, as 
follows: 


‘Boston shelters also ‘Health Specialist 
Sproule,’ who occasionally styles himself ‘Ca- 
tarrh Specialist Sproule. ‘Deafness Con- 


quered’ is Sproule’s headline. ‘I shall let you 
know whether the case is one I can conscien- 
tiously accept for treatment,’ he writes me, and 
when I send him the details of a case which 
any one but an imbecile or a quack would rec- 
ognize as hopeless, he cheerfully accepts it.” 
Briefly, it may be said that Sproule’s mail- 
order quackery runs true to type. 
Yours very truly, 
THe Journar A. M. A., 
Propaganda Department 


APPEAL FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


An appeal.to the clergy in behalf of the hard 
of hearing was made by Miss Marian J. An- 
derson, principal of the Pacific Coast School 
of Lip-Reading, at a meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union, yesterday. 

Miss Anderson said that the hard of hearing 
are spiritually hungry, but the majority are so 
sensitive about their infirmity that they do not 
inform any one that their hearing is impaired; 
therefore ministers do not realize how many 
of the afflicted persons are in their congrega- 
tion.—From the Los Angeles Times, May 9. 








AN INCIDENT 





MILDRED KENNEDY 


NE of the most surprising facts that 
confront those of us who are deaf in 

any degree, at almost every turn of the 
path, is the apparent absolute inability 
of our hearing brothers and sisters to 
appreciate what the limitation of deaf- 
ness really means. Our friends and rela- 
tives may, for the most part, seem really, 
deeply appreciative and thoughtful, then 
something will happen that fairly takes 
our breath away; it is just such an expe- 
rience that prompts me now to write and 
send the manuscript to the Editor of the 
Voitra Review, trusting he will care to 
give it space in our much-loved magazine. 
The gift of a friend is, without doubt, 
the most beautiful blessing God can be- 
stow. ‘This precious blessing is mine to 
a wonderful degree, and I would do al- 
most anything to express my love, admir- 
ation and respect for this, my friend. 


She is not deaf, but has an unusual 
appreciation of what the limitation 
means. It is because of this that the 


experience of which I am writing came 
to me as such a surprise. 

The telephone rang. My maid told me 
when she heard the bell, and I answered 
the call. I cannot hear the bells but I can 
still talk with comparative ease with 
friends who understand the necessity of 
speaking near the receiver. It was my 
friend. I recognized her voice at once. 

“Hello, dear, how are you?’ then, 
“Next Sunday Anne is going to give a 
little talk here for some of our friends, 
and we want you to come.” 

“Anne” had been to Furope and had 
had a most wonderful experience serving 
in the Harvard Medical Unit. 

“That will be delightful. I shall love 
dearly to hear her tell of her experiences.” 
(You see I use my electrical instrument 
for anything of this sort, and as a rule 
understand very well with it; when the 
sound aids the eye the nerve. strain is not 
so great as lip-reading alone. ) 

“That is fine! We are going to have 
a little ‘tea’ afterwards, and | want you 
to pour the chocolate for me.” 

My heart sank. You, my readers, if 


you are deaf, know how my heart sank, 
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know the depths to which it plunged! 
My feelings increased as she went on to 
say: 

“We are really going to have some very 
distinguished guests, too, Colonel and 
Mrs. , Captain —— and his charm. 
ing wife, the Bakers and Hollingsworth, 
and others I will tell you when I see 
you.” : 

I replied with much of a tremor in my 
voice : 

“It is very dear of you to want me to 
pour, and | do appreciate it, but don’t 
you think you better ask some one of 
your other friends, some that have known 
you longer than I; they would, I know, 
love to do it for you, and they may justly 
feel they have a better right to the honor 
than I.” 

“No, dear, I want you and just you and 
no one else, and | won't take ‘no’ for an 
answer !” 

Then she talked of the gown and hat, 
etcetera, that I should wear, and when 
I finally hung up the receiver my heart 
was heavy, truly very heavy. As I have 
said, I love this friend, she is wonder- 
fully dear to me, and I| wish to take 
advantage of every opportunity that of- 
fers to express my love. I would gladly 
run errands all over the city, get down 
on my knees and scrub floors, cook meals, 
give up any amount of time and energy 
going to the ends of the earth for her; 
but to pour at an afternoon tea, where 
there were to be many distinguished 
guests of the “social caste,” that seemed 
asking almost more than I could stand! 
For I am deaf, very deaf, and to de- 
mand this kind of service from one with 
this kind of limitation is almost cruel, yes, 
positively is cruel. 

Some of my readers may ask, ‘Don’t 
you read the lips?” Yes, I do read 
the lips to a degree, and some of my 
friends have even used that superlative 
adjective “wonderful” in speaking of my_ 
lip-reading abilities. ‘The greatest fault 
to be found with lip-reading is, that in 
order to do it well, one cannot, one must 
not do anything else ; it requires every bit 
of one’s undivided concentration and at- 
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tention. ‘This was not so, to so marked 
a degree, when I was less deaf, when I 
could hear enough of the voice to have 
hearing and seeing supplement one an- 
other, but now it is different and the 
babble of an afternoon tea falls silently 
upon my numbed ears. 

Right here | might put in a plea that 
my readers urge upon all with whom 
they come in contact the wisdom of 
pursuing the study of speech-reading 
the moment hearing becomes in the least 
degree below normal, so that advantage 
may be taken of this very ability, to let 
the one sense supplement the other ; but 
this is a digression from my present nar- 
rative, yet a very great “hobby” of mine. 

Now to return to the original subject. 
Yes, I read the lips, and also use one of 
the marvelous electrical instruments to 
aid the hearing. With these two blessed 
crutches available, I realize how much 
broader and more beautiful a path I am 
able to walk than I could possibly have 
journeyed had not the heart and mind 
of our brother, man, dévised these two 
wonderful means to alleviate our loneli- 
ness and enforced silence. I believe in 
using every device to enable us to help 
ourselves—as a means to an end—that 
end being that we may the better become 
of greater service to others. Yes, the 
use of both the instrument and speech- 
reading mean much to me, so much in 
fact that I am an ardent advocate of 
both. But you, my readers, especially 
those among you who are deaf, can 
appreciate the awkward situation either 
or both of these mediums of communica- 
tion would call forth, pouring at an 
afternoon tea composed of the usual type 
of guests one finds at a function of that 
kind, since the majority of people in the 
“social set” have not yet been spiritually 
educated to the point of knowing how 
to be courteous and to show considera- 
tion for one who is laboring under any 
limitation. They have been too busy 
thinking of other things. The law of the 
social world is certainly “the survival of 
the fittest !” 

No, I could not do it, I could not do it, 
that was all there was about it. I would 
try to make my friend understand and 
appreciate the situation from my point of 
view ; if she could appreciate it, all well 
and good, if she could not, well, it would 
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be just another fact to prove one of my 
pet theories, viz: that experience is the 
only teacher. 

Tuesday morning I called up on the 
phone. I wanted to lunch with her and 
explain face to face, but-she had too 
busy a day, yet I felt I must;tell her of 
my decision because I kneW she was 
counting on me, so over the phone I began 
saying : 

“I know, dear, and appreciate your 
kindness in wanting me to help you at 
the tea on Sunday next, but—” 

“No, I won’t take ‘no’ for an answer. 
I want you, just you and no one else. 
I want Bob’s friends (Bob was her hus- 
band) and mine to see you, you won't dis- 
appoint me, I know.” 

It was hard to take the stand, because 
we all love to indulge those whom we 
care for and 1 knew she truly meant what 
she said; but there was a big principle 
involved here. It was not for myself 
alone I was pleading, but I thought of the 
hundreds of other deaf people who are 
placed in just the same kind of embar- 
rassment, and I thought of them and 
really pleaded for them more than for 
myself. 

“No, dear,” I said, “I don’t want to dis- 
appoint you and | truly will pour for you 
if you want me to, when I am sure you 
appreciate what you are asking.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Just this,” I replied, “you are asking 
me to do one of the most difficult things 
a deaf person can be asked; it is worse 
than asking a lame person to play in a 
fashionable tennis tournament. The 
charm of a pourer at an afternoon tea 
lies in her ability to converse and ‘jolly” 
on all sorts of subjects with all kinds and 
conditions of men and women; quick 
repartee gives more spice and flavor to 
such a function than all the condiments 
and sweets ten caterers could supply. 
Personality is the needed requisite for 
those who function at a tea table, and 
the average ‘guest’ on such an occasion 
measures personality by the conventional 
yardstick of conversational ability. How 
many witty remarks, how many sweet 
nothings, how many apt replies made 
through the whirl and confusion of the 
babble of the general conversation. Pic- 
ture a deaf person in this situation ; a bit 
of a shaving dashed in a wild mountain 
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A PROTEST 


‘torrent would have more of calm and 


poise! It is folly for me to think of 


‘attempting to do this, to think I could keep 


my ‘nerve, and keep my head above 
water in such a current. When you stop 
to think about it, I know you will appre- 
ciate what I mean. I will be there at 
the tea and meet your friends gladly, and 
would love to pass the cakes or candies 
and help in this way all I can, but please 
don’t ask me to pour!” 

A different tone rang through her voice 
when she replied—a tone sweetened by a 


.deeper appreciation and truer understand- 


-ing— 


“Bless you, dear! How selfish I was, I 
only thought of myself, of my own per- 
sonal desires. I never thought of any- 
thing else being necessary for you to do 
than just to pour, and that seemed easy. 
I do understand now, and I would not 
have asked you even, had I been thought- 
ful. Forgive me, dear, and thank you 
for telling me the absolute truth ; it would 
have been cruel for me to have demanded 
this thing of you, this terrible unneces- 
sary nerve strain.” 

I hung up the receiver with tears of 
gratitude in my eyes—gratitude that God 
had given me so great and true a friend. 
Then I resolved to write down this little 
incident and send it to “our” magazine, 


‘thinking if the Editor cared to give it 
‘space therein it might be a means of help- 


ing others of our hearing friends to a 
better understanding. They do not mean 
to demand of us what seems to us the 
impossible, or that which can only be ac- 
complished through great nerve wear and 
tear on our part, but through lack of un- 
derstanding how often they do demand 
more than they realize, because to a 
deaf person the little, trivial, faculty of 
hearing has grown to seem a priceless 
gift! 

So much depends upon one’s point of 
view. 


A PROTEST 


BY J. E. WILLOUGHBY 


In the February number of THE Vora 
Review (page 95), Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
makes this statement, in speaking of the 
two national societies organized in the 
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interests of the deaf: both or- 
ganizations instead of devoting all of 
their time to an open forum for scien- 
tific and pedagogic discussions, occupy a 
large part of their energies in presenting 
and developing political, factional, per- 
sonal, and sectional differences.” 

It is seldom that I weary an editor 
with my views on any subject, but I can- 
not let so unwarrantable an attack pass 
without comment 

I have been a member of the American 
Association for twenty years. I have at- 
tended meetings; I have read reports; I 
have talked with teachers who have been 
members ever since the society was or- 
ganized, and I can find nothing to substan- 
tiate such a claim. 

Of the meetings of the Convention, I 
have attended only the one recently held 
in Hartford, and that certainly was con- 
spicuously free from anything resembling 
Dr. Goldstein’s characterization. 

One wonders whether he has really at- 
tended any of our meetings or whether 
he has unconsciously allowed himself to 
be biased by echoes of ancient disagree- 
ments. as to methods. 

Now the membership of the Associa- 
tion is made up of ordinary human be- 
ings—that being the only kind that the 
earth has so far been peopled with—and 
I must perforce admit that we have our 
full quota of faults. Both individually 
and as a body we have done many of 
those things which we should not have 
done. More particularly, perhaps, we 
have left undone those things which we 
should have done. the most conspicuous 
instance being the long interval which we 
have allowed to pass since our last sum- 
mer meeting. This Dr. Goldstein might 
have criticised with some justice, but the 
charges above quoted seem to me so as- 
toundingly absurd and misleading that I 
wish to enter a protest. 

Any conscientious teacher who has 
worked many years with deaf children 
knows that we need every atom of wis- 
dom, every helpful suggestion available— 
all there are are still not enough. 

Acrimonious statements do not help. 
When they are misstatements as well, 
even though made under a misapprehen- 
sion and in all good faith, they are sure 
to breed distrust and unkindly criticism 
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where .there should be the most cordial 
co-operation. 

There is ample work before us to oc- 
cupy every waking hour of every teacher 
in the country. In the name of all that 
is fair-minded and friendly, let us cut out 
the carping and extend the glad hand to 
all those who are trying to do their share. 


FRIENDS CONTINUE TO HELP 


The previous report closed on January 
18, and because of the Editor’s long ill- 
ness no report appeared in the February, 
March, or April numbers. On January 
21 Miss Avondale N. Gordon, of Balti- 
more, wrote: “It is with the sincerest 
pleasure that | forward to you the in- 
closed check for $50 in payment for a 
Life membership in the Association for 
one of my pupils, who handed the check 
to me after taking his third lesson and 
who appreciates the advantages and value 
of lip-reading.” 

Qn January 25 Miss Laura A. Davies, 

Sherman, Texas, wrote: “Inclosed 
find check for $50 for Life membership 
in the Association. By this you may 
know that my work in Sherman, though 
started so late, is not a failure.” 

On February 6 William Luden, of 
Reading, Pa., in remitting for a renewal 
of his membership for 1919, also sent 
payment for four additional subscrip- 
tions for THe Vorra Review to be sent 
to persons who will appreciate the help 
the magazine affords. 

On February 8 came a check for $50 
from Mrs. A. J. Johnson, Dassel, Minn., 
with a request to be enrolled as a Life 
member. Evidently Mrs. Johnson is 
pleased with our efforts to supply helpful 
material to mothers of deaf children, and 
it is gratifying and encouraging to have 
so handsome a recognition. 

On April 8 Mrs. Oswald Brown, Bryn 
Mawr, Washington, sent $50 in payment 
for a Life membership in appreciation 
of the excellent work being done and the 
helpful magazine issued. 

At this writing, June 4, the following 
friends have sent in three or more sub- 
scriptions this year: 
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